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No Increase in Newsprint Price Expected 


Canadian Mills Likely to Follow International Paper Co. and 


Price Ten Cents 





Extend Present Newsprint Price of $50 Per Ton to End of First 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Montreal, Que., August 19, 1940— Canadian 
newsprint manufacturers are expected to follow the 
example of the International Paper Company in ex- 
tending for a period of six months, or until the end 
of the first quarter in 1941, the present price schedule 
based on $50 a ton for delivery at New York and 
Chicago and on the Atlantic and Gulf ports. This 
stabilization of prices is in line with the policy an- 
nounced last September by the Newsprint Association 
of Canada to the effect that it was the intention of 
the industry not to profiteer on account of war con- 
ditions and to make every effort to stabilize condi- 
tions both as to price and supply. While it is true 
that, owing to the premium on U. S. funds, Canadian 
operators have been receiving $55 in Canadian funds 
on each ton of newsprint in the United States. This 
has been offset to some extent by increased costs of 
supplies, labor, and taxes. Newsprint plants cur- 
rently are running around 90% of capacity. Up to the 
end of July the total production for the first seven 
months of the year was 1,974,676 tons, as compared 
with 1,568,694 tons in the similar period of 1939. 


Control for Timber Industry 


Full Dominion control has been imposed on the 
timber industry in Canada to insure filling of war 
needs and to avoid price inflation. 

No shortage of lumber exists in Canada, accord- 
ing to H. R. MacMillan, federal timber controller. 
But dry timber reserves will be heavily depleted in the 
next few months, and the lumbering industry has 
been instructed to increase production. 

Prices will be maintained at levels existing in June 
to curb the effect on prices of competitive bidding 


by private consumers for stocks wanted in war con- 
tracts. 


Work on Giant Power Plants Progressing 


In the St. Maurice Valley, the newsprint manu- 
facturing center of Quebec Province, work on the 
great engineering development of the St. Maurice 
Power Corporation at La Tuque (a subsidiary of the 
Brown Corporation and the Shawinigan Water and 
Power Company) has progressed so rapidly that it 


1941 Quarter—Work on Power Plants Progressing—Other News. 





is expected to be completed before the end of the 
year, well ahead of schedule time. It will bring into 
development 162,000 h.p. of hydroelectric energy, 
and will assure the absence of any power shortage 
in the St. Maurice Valley. Four turbines are now 
installed and the construction of the two generators 
is well advanced. 

The engineering work on this project has been car- 
ried out by the Shawinigan Engineering Company. 
Its magnitude is indicated by the fact that the con- 
crete dam intake structure, built across the St. Maur- 
ice River at the foot of La Tuque falls, is 100 feet 
high and nearly a quarter of a mile long. 


Paper Rationing in Britain 


A dispatch from London states that Supply Min- 
ister Herbert Morrison has issued an order extending 
for a further period of three months from September 
1 the rationing scheme under which licenses are re- 
quired from the paper controller for the disposal of 
imported paper. 

Under another order which becomes effective Fri- 
day, delivery or conversion of paper authorized dur- 
ing the present license period may be completed 
without further authority until September 4. 

Licenses for paper production in the new licensing 
period may be issued and the production may begin 
before September 1. 

The provision under which no license is required 
for the production of paper made mainly from waste 
paper, straw and other home produced materials 
has been modified by reducing the maximum per- 


centage for imported raw materials from 33 to 20 per 
cent. 


Sets Wages of Forestry Workers 


The Provincial Government of Quebec has estab- 
lished by Order-in-Council a new scale of wages and 
working hours for Quebec forestry workers for the 
1940-41 season. Forestry workers employed on a 
piece job basis will be entitled to earn either $35 or 
$58 a month depending upon established specific daily 
production figured out in cubic feet. Such men, the 
order states, must not be charged more than 60 cents 
a day for board in any camp. 
(Continued on page 21) 





Wausau Improves Its Sulphite Pulp Mill 


Production of Pulp Increased to 60 Tons Per Day By Wausau Paper 
Mills Co., on Completion of Improvements Costing $50,000 — 
J. A. Auchter Goes With Kieckhefer Container Corp.—Other News. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., August 19, 1940—Taking advan- 
tage of the favorable pulp market, the Wausau Paper 
Mills Company, Brokaw, Wis., has completed im- 
provements and repairs costing approximately $50,- 
000 in its sulphite mill, and has resumed operations. 
Since starting production July 11 with a 40-ton out- 
put, the volume has been increased to 60 tons per 
day, two-thirds of which is being sold on the open 
market. 

When European pulp was obtainable at less than 
cost of manufacture, the company shut down its sul- 
phite mill last September. The changed war situa- 
tion led to a decision to reopen the mill, and the 60 
men laid off in the fall were put to work in May to 
make improvements that would permit production of 
a better grade of pulp. Among the alterations were 
the installation of new combustion chambers for 
burning sulphur, almost complete reconstruction of 
the blow pits, acid tower repairs and improvements, 
new cooling systems for gases in the acid vats, im- 
provements in screens, rebuilding of a well, renova- 
tion of the chipping equipment, and many addi- 
tional minor repairs. 


Plans to Use Entire Pulp Output 


These improvements gave the company a better 
grade of pulp for its own mill and new markets will 
now be tapped with mill-brand watermarked bonds, 
ledger, mimeograph and ledger papers. These are be- 
ing manufactured for the first time in years. The 
aim of the company is to build up its paper produc- 
tion to the point where the entire output of the pulp 
mill will be consumed by the paper mill. 

Using a new method of handling rolls, the pulp 
is being dried on paper machines and is being de- 
livered to the trade in rolls instead of laps. Most of 
the surplus is being shipped to the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
area. 

Thirty thousand cords of hemlock, spruce and 
poplar have been ordered by the mill for delivery 
between now and April 1 in anticipation of the de- 
mand. Hours in the paper mill have been increased 
because of increased orders. 

Prospects for the period immediately ahead are the 
best in years, according to Harold C. Collins, presi- 
dent of the company. With the price of unbleached 
sulphite up $29.75 per ton since a year ago, a vast 
and profitable market has been opened up for mills 
which produce more pulp than needed for their own 
consumption. 


Tolls Assessed for Water Power 


Tolls of $198,000 have been assessed against five 
water power users by the Chippewa and Flambeau 
Improvement Company for the first six months of 
1940. The company controls flowage on the Chippewa 
and Flambeau rivers. Approval is sought from the 
Wisconsin Public Service Commission, and hearings 
will be held September 5 if objections are filed. The 
assessments are: Lake Superior District Power Com- 


pany, Ashland, Wis., $10,499; Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany, Park Falls, Wis., $12,620; Cornell Wood Prod- 
ucts Company, Cornell, Wis., $4.393 ; Northern States 
Power Company, Eau Claire, Wis., $68,012, and Eau 
Claire-Dells Improvement Company, Eau Claire, 
Wis., $12,730. 


J. A. Auchter Goes with Kieckhefer Container 


J. A. Auchter, who resigned recently as vice-pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, Port Edwards, Wis., has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant to the general manager of the Kieck- 
hefer Container Corporation of Delaware, with gen- 
eral offices at Camden, N. J. Mr. and Mrs. Auchter 
will reside at Haddonfield, N. J., and will move there 
the latter part of August. Mr. Auchter will assume 
his new duties September 1. He resigned July 16, 
after being associated with the Nekoosa-Edwards 
company since September, 1934. He was also a di- 
rector of the company. 


Marathon Employees Hold Picnic 


Employees and their families of the Marathon 
Paper Mills Company, Rothschild, Wis., held their 
fifth annual picnic Sunday, August 11, at Rothschild 
Park. Games and contests were held during the day, 
including a baseball game between mill unions in 
which Local 319 was the winner. A dance was held 
in the evening. A professional clown was on the 
grounds all day to entertain the children. Clarence 
Hussong was general chairman. 


B. C. Pulp Co. Operates at Capacity 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., August 12, 1940 — Operations 
of the B. C. Pulp and Paper Company are being 
carried on to capacity at their plants at Woodfibre 
and Port Alice, B. C. The extensive remodernization 
and expansion program, which has been in effect at 
both these plants for the past two or more years, 
has now been practically completed but a certain 
amount of new equipment is continuously being 
added. At the present time the company is con- 
templating the installation of a new boiler plant at 
its scenes of operations at Woodfibre, B. C. 


Wood Pulp Statistics 


The 1940 edition of “Wood Pulp Statistics” has 
just been issued by the United States Pulp Produc- 
ers Association, 122 East 42nd street, New York. 
As customary in previous issues, the statistics in the 
latest edition were compiled from original sources 
by D. M. Armstrong. The booklet contains 114 pages 
and provides a convenient arrangement of official 
data regarding the production, consumption and 
capacity of the United States, with imports and ex- 
ports. 

The price of the booklet is $2.a copy and may be 
obtained from the association. 
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Chicago Expects Active Paper Market Soon 


Substantial Improvement in Demand Looked For By Midwest 
Paper Merchants on September | With Current Prices Remaining 
Firm—Paper Trade Concerned About Sales Tax Application. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., August 19, 1940—It is about this 
time of year that the Chicago paper industry expects 
the local paper business to move out of its summer 
doldrums. There is a fairly widespread belief that 
demand will quicken between now and September 1 
and that the market, having consolidated its advance 
movements and followed the natural reactions after 
the sharp rise of a few months ago, is in a good stra- 
tegic position to respond. Reports from mill repre- 
sentatives indicate that back logs have been pretty 
well taken up and that in some instances actual cur- 
tailment of production schedules may occur. How- 
ever, there are no cases of prices slanting downward 
except in a very few isolated cases. 

Newsprint reports continue to favor the possibili- 
ties of strength in the near future and the ground- 
wood market also indicates a steady trend toward 
higher ground. Book and cover papers have remained 
more or less in a stationary position during the past 
few weeks although the market has absorbed higher 
quotations in good shape. Sulphites have shown little 
change although an increase in orders is in evidence 
in some quarters. Paper board production has been 
good and the demand reported satisfactory. Krafts 
have had fairly good going all summer long and local 
kraft executives are optimistic over the future. Waste 
papers have displayed some uncertainty but most 
grades are reported as retaining a buoyant quality. 


Massengale at Eastern Meeting 


Included among those sales executives who en- 
joyed the recent convention sponsored by the Eastern 
Paper Company at its headquarters in Bangor, 
Maine, was John Massengale, district sales manager 
for Eastern with offices in Chicago. The convention, 
held on August 8, 9 and 10 brought together the 
various sales officers of the company who visited 
both the pulp and paper making divisions, discussed 
sales policies and examined new equipment installed 
by the mill. A social program was also included in 
the three day meeting. 


Final Entry Date for NPTA Exhibits 


August 16 is reported as the deadline for space 
entries which will make possible participation in the 
exhibits to be held in connection with the Fall meet- 
ing of the National Paper Trade Association, Stevens 
Hotel, September 23 to 25. It is reported that advance 
registrations have been very good with approximately 
thirty exhibitors “on the line” two weeks in advance 
of the August 16 closing date. 


Twine Club Gets “Set” For Fall 


Chicago members of the Paper and Twine Club 
will have nobody to blame but themselves if future 
programs of that organization are not up to expecta- 
tions. Recently committees were announced to pre- 
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pare for both the Fall luncheon meeting to be held 
during the course of the NPTA meetings and for 
the annual conclave and outing set for next June. 
Heading the committee making the arrangements is 
Neil Nash of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com- 
pany. Other Chicago executives expected to deliver 
the goods in a big way and on both occasions include 
Ray Russell, Marathon Paper Mills; Ray Bee, South- 
ern Kraft Corporation; K. L. Engholm, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp and Paper Company; W. M. Parker, Co- 
lumbian Rope Company; Frank Vaughan, Tested 
Papers of America; Brant Weathers, Union Bag and 
Paper Company; Phil Howard, American Paper 
Merchant and Howard Publishing Company and 
Henry Borchardt, Pilcher-Hamilton Company. Chi- 
cagoans fill about all but six or seven of the entire 
committee list. 


Weigh Sales Tax Application 


Paper manufacturers and jobbers with sales repre- 
sentation in Illinois, and who are specifically con- 
cerned with the application of Revised Article 5 is- 
sued by the Department of Finance covering taxabil- 
ity of shipments into Illinois, will be interested to 
know that the National Association of Tax Adminis- 
trators met in Chicago this week to discuss standard 
regulations based on the Berwind-White case, and 
the case of Jagels Fuel Corporation versus McGold- 
rick, 

It is known that the tax administrators of various 
states having sales taxes are considering three alter- 
native regulations as follows: 1, requires that if an 
item is to be taxed it must be sold for use in the 
State and as a result of business activity the seller 
carried on within the State; 2, differs from 1 in that 
the sale of goods need not be connected with the busi- 
ness activity of the seller in the State, the only re- 
quirement being that the seller engage in business 
activity within the State and that the goods be sold 
for use or consumption in the State. Alternative 3 
is the broadest of all and requires only that the goods 
be delivered in the state for use or consumption 
thereof. 


Specific Light Expected from Pending Case 


There is a case now pending in the Sangamon 
County circuit court, brought by two Indiana coal 
companies which, if accepted for review, will throw 
a specific light on the problem which is proving 
bothersome to the paper industry. A rumor circulat- 
ing in Chicago that the Illinois sales tax would not 
be assessed on local paper offices if these offices were 
not on a commission basis, was scotched earlier in 
the week by the Department officials and it simply 
remains to be seen whether or not goods sent in from 
outside the State will be taxed as at present under 
Revised Article 5, by even more stringent regula- 
tions which might be adopted by the Tax Administra- 
tors association or exempted by possible court de- 
cisions of the future. 
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Coarse Paper Merchants Favor Credit Plan 


Planning Committee of Coarse Paper Division of Philadelphia 
Paper Trade Association Considering Setting Up Credit Protective 
Bureau Similar to Method Now Used By Fine Paper Merchants. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 19, 1940—Anent the 
dinner meeting of the credit managers and members 
of the coarse paper division of the Philadelphia Paper 
Trade Association, which is to be held on September 
19th at Kugler’s Restaurant, 15th street above Chest- 
nut, by the newly appointed Planning Committee ap- 
pointed by president Nat Saxe, the committee has in 
mind establishing a setup for the members of the 
coarse paper division similar to that that now enjoyed 
by the members of the fine paper division in the op- 
eration of the credit protective bureau which was 
founded by the Typothetae of Philadelphia seven 
years ago this November. 


Operation of Credit Protective Bureau 


As is customary with the members of the fine paper 
division a list of customers who have been delinquent 
for a period of ninety days is filed on the 22nd of each 
month with the Typothetae. The Typothetae, under 
the direction of William A. Meeks, executive secre- 
tary, then makes a composite list which is known as 
the delinquent list. It is a hard and fast rule that no 
one on this delinquent list is sold any merchandise ex- 
cept for cash until their delinquencies are paid in 
full. In the seven years’ existence of this credit pro- 
tective bureau nearly Twelve Hundred Thousand 
Dollars have been collected through this agency and 
paid to local paper merchants. Five other divisions 
of the graphic arts, namely: binders, type-setters, 
electrotypers, roller manufacturers and typographers 
have availed themselves of this credit protective serv- 
ice. Last month, approximately five hundred calls 
for credit information were received by the Typo- 
thetae, 257 of which were from paper merchants. 

The time has come when the coarse paper mer- 
chants feel they should have this same sort of credit 
protection, and it is with this purpose in mind that 
this dinner meeting is being held, namely, to lay the 
ground work for this all-important activity defined 
by the Typothetae for the betterment of credit protec- 
tion among the coarse paper merchants. If construc- 
tive action is taken at this meeting, it will then be de- 
cided as to whether they will issue a separate list of 
delinquents or add theirs to fine paper delinquents. 


Secretary Meeks Comments on Plan 


In discussing the merits of this credit protective 
bureau, Mr. Meeks cited several cases of collapse of 
printing houses prior to the establishment of the bu- 
reau, among which was one for $200,000.00. This 
printing house was in competition with the better 
class of printers but resorted to cutting prices which 
the better class of printers could not meet, for the 
reason that this printer was not paying his bills and 
when his credit was exhausted the inevitable hap- 
pened. Mr. Meeks stated that this could not have 
happened under this new credit protective set-up. 


Trade Expects More Activity by Labor Day 


Business in the paper industry here is hitching its 
sales chart to the Labor Day seasonal improvement 
which is customarily experienced each year. Only a 
few months ago the upward trend in the paper in- 
dustry as a whole, took the spotlight from the war’s 
roaring business in war machines. At this writing, 
however, trade activity fails to show the expansion 
it was experiencing some few months back. Reports 
generally indicate a continuance of hesitation and 
uncertainty with respect to the purchase of merchan- 
dise for future delivery although inquiries have been 
appreciably numerous. There is no forecast of opin- 
ion being offered as to how long this condition of 
affairs will prevail, but, as stated above, all are san- 
guinely hoping for the seasonal expansion with the 
advent of Labor Day. 


Waterfalls Paper Mills Get Decision 


Waterfalls Paper Mills recently collected from the 
3oston & Maine Railroad a judgment obtained against 
the railroad for damage to a shipment of paper oc- 
curring during the New England floods of March 
1936. 

Before the institution of suit, the Waterfalls Paper 
Mills made extended efforts to get from the railroad 
a reasonable adjustment of its claim but was met with 
an unqualified rejection of the claim by the railroad 
which asserted that the damage occurred because of 
an act of God and that the railroad was not, therefore, 
responsible. The railroad company asserted further 
that it had never before lost any action instituted 
against it because of a flood damage to a shipment. 

The case was tried in the City Court of the City 
of New York and was appealed to the Appellate Term 
of the Supreme Court and after unanimous affirm- 
ance by that court, the judgment was appealed to the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court which like- 
wise unanimously affirmed the judgment. Upon the 
affirmance by the Appellate Division the railroad com- 
pany paid the judgment. 

This case may be taken as an indication that the 
mere circumstance that damage to a shipment occurs 
in a flood is not in and of itself sufficient to exonerate 
the railroad company from liability and that if the 
railroad is to be exonerated, it must appear that it did 
not neglect reasonable safeguards to protect the mer- 
chandise of its shipper. 


Join Greene, Tweed Staff 


John N. Harper and Joseph H. Maloney have been 
added to the sales staff of Greene, Tweed & Co., 
manufacturers of Palmetto and other self-lubricated 
and sheet packings. 

Mr. Harper will be stationed in Pittsburgh to cover 
the Western Pennsylvania territory and Mr. Maloney 
will be stationed in Cleveland and will cover the 
Northeastern Ohio territory. 
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Exporters Should Know Foreign Markets 


By Bernard Sharp, President, Sharp Paper and Specialty Co. 


It has been pointed out that trading in foreign 
countries is more hazardous today, than, perhaps, it 
has ever been. Each territory presents its own unique 
problem, of which the American exporter must be 
aware and wary. For example, let us cite the un- 
settled conditions in the Far East. It is virtually im- 
possible to predict what wil happen in the “punitive 
war” which is being waged there. Any change in con- 
ditions, the re-establishment of peace, or other action 
on the part of the belligerents is likely to affect the 
American exporter dealing in these countries. On the 
other side of the ocean, lest we forget, is Herr Hitler, 
who has the faculty of doing exactly what all the 
experts say he will not do, and vice versa. To the 
American mills and the many “novice” exporters, this 
unsettled condition results in an uncertainty as to how 
to protect themselves against these unforeseen 
changes. 


Knowledge of Foreign Markets Essential 


The first principle of dealing in foreign countries 
is the same that applies to domestic commerce: you 
have to know what you are doing. It is necessary to 
establish a confidence between the buyer and seller. 
The exporter must familiarize himself with the re- 
quirements of the customer, and must fulfill these re- 
quirements. It is pointed out that unless the shipper 
has had long relationship with the buyer, he cannot 
place confidence in the consignee’s acceptance of 
changes that may by necessity occur in original plans 
and estimates for forewarding. Delays involved in ob- 
taining confirmation of revised forewarding schedules, 
may at the least burden the shipper with additional 
risks and costs, and at the worst leave some shipment 
stranded in an American or foreign port. The present 
haphazard methods of foreign commerce carried on 
by American mills and some exporters can only result 
in a falling off in American exports as soon as the 
present conflict, and the pressing necessity for Ameri- 
can trade, is over. 

Even today, the uncertainties as to the outcome of 
the conflict have caused a flood of cancellations from 
neutral countries, especially from those in Latin 
America. The pressure placed in these areas, particu- 
larly by Germany, has been strong enough to effect 
stoppage of orders even by some buyers of American 
paper of long standing. Such cancellations have been 
reported specifically from the A.B.C. countries— 
Argentina, Brazil and Chile—as having been caused 
by guarantees on the part of the German government 
agents that shipments of German and Scandinavian 
papers would be made either direct or through Reich 
agencies this Fall at as little as half U. S. prices. 


Economic Stringencies a Trade Factor 


The sudden falling off in export demand is also 
caused in part by economic stringencies, especially in 
South and Central America which depend almost 
entirely on the European market for some important 
agricultural and mineral outlets, and upon a three- 
cornered movement of trade to provide a normal 
flow of dollar exchange. In Argentina a loss of 25 
per cent in export markets has been felt and the sur- 
plus of raw agricultural products has brought on an 
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acute situation. Central American countries, too, 
which leaned largely on Europe for the sale of their 
coffees, cocoas, and other products, have felt shortages 
in dollar exchange more acutely than Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia and some others whose trade with 
this country is more favorably balanced. 

While creating an unfavorable situation for the 
export firms specializing in paper, and serving mills 
either as outright buyers or as sales agents, these 
firms appear to enjoy one advantage in the matter of 
risks due to cancellations and shipping involvements, 
which many mills and other direct shippers may not 
share. This lies in the fact that their relations with 
the customers are of long standing, that the demand 
for exports is fully conditioned to the market in the 
face of normal competition and that they are in close 
contact with both customers and market conditions, 
either through established branches and agencies, or 
their own experienced field representatives. 


Lack of Exporting Knowledge Harmful 


However, the general influx of trading by the 
American mills directly or through “‘novice” exporters 
who are not acquainted with conditions can only re- 
sult in disaster for them and in a loss of confidence 
on the part of the buyer. Inasmuch as there are no 
standard terms agreed upon in this country for export 
business, each new exporter asks different terms. 
Those familiar with the export problems know what 
they are doing and guide themselves by their expe- 
rience and by a careful analysis of business condi- 
tions. The others who are new to the export business 
are not sure of what they are doing and hence are 
treading upon dangerous ground. In addition to this 
danger to themselves, an unfavorable impression is 
given to the customers and certainly does not aid in 
establishing a feeling of good will between the United 
States and these nations. 


High Freight Rates Restrict Exports 


Another important factor hindering the export 
trade of the United States is the high freighting 
charges asked by the American steamship companies. 
Few persons, apparently, have given it any thought 
nor questioned it. On some commodities destined for 
the Central American countries or the Far East, the 
freight is figured from 30 per cent to 80 per cent of 
the value of the merchandise. There is a need for the 
steamship companies to work hand in hand with the 
American exporters in promoting good will and in 
assuring a continued trade with these neutral coun- 
tries after the war is over. Although many of the 
freights are “way out of line,” nothing has been done 
to remedy the situation. For example, the price of 
newsboard is approximately $35 to $40 per ton, while 
the freight to certain countries is between $25 and 
$35 per ton. The same condition exists in various 
other commodities of paper. An agreement upon 
freights must be reached so that there will be a rea- 
sonable return to the steamship companies and yet 
satisfy both the buyer and seller. 


Drop in Printing Paper Exports Unfavorable 
The sharp falling off in exports of printing papers 
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in the past 30 days is regarded by many leading ex- 
porters in this line as a danger signal. It has been 
noted that both mills and dealers, sometimes little 
experienced in foreign trade, have been unusually 
active during the last six months in meeting newly 
arisen demands from various parts of the globe. 


Unforseen Factors 


Although much of this business is accepted for ship- 
ment against letter of credit, factors unforeseen by the 
shipper, it is reported, have too often made it im- 
possible for the shipper to assemble documents for the 
bank in accord with the terms of the buyer. Uncer- 
tainties as to ocean sailing schedules, availability of 
space, rates, insurance, are all factors which may 
stand in the way of making deliveries, no matter on 
what basis the order may have originally been quoted. 
Although not precisely parallel, the disastrous condi- 
tions which prevailed during the market collapse of 
1920 are cited as a warning in the present juncture. 


David Killam Gets D. S. C. 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., August 17, 1940 -David 
Killam, 22-year old son of Lawrence K'llam, pres- 
ident of the B. C. Pulp and Paper Company, and 
himself for a short time an employee of the research 
department of the same company, has been award- 
ed the D.S.C. for distinguished service in action 
with the British Navy in which he holds the rank 
of Sub-Lieutenant. 

David was working in the laboratory at Wood- 
fibre when war broke out. He grew tired of waiting 
for a.call for service with the Royal Canadian Air 
Force and when he found that a number of men in the 
Royal Vancouver Yacht Club were being taken for 
naval service he made a special effort to secure an 
appointment. Of the thirty applicants interviewed he 
was one of the four selected and immediately left for 
training in England. 

No details of his gallant deed have been published 
other than the announcement of the decoration in a 
supplement of the London Gazette. Sub-Lieut. Killam 
is widely known as one of the best skiers in Western 
Canada and has take a prominent part in tournaments 
at Banff and Mount Hood. 


Plan Semi-Final Outing 


The midwest division of the Salesmens Association 
of the Paper Industry holds its semi-final golf outing 
of the year next Friday afternoon, August 23, at the 
LaGrange Country Club according to the information 
released by Pat Patterson, Flambeau Paper Com- 
pany sales executive and chairman of the Salesmens 
golf committee. LaGrange is reported as the home 
club of Jim Coy and Jack Burrus, two stalwarts 
of the Association and two tested veterans of the 
golfing wars. Thus both Pat and Ed Rolaine, assistant 
chairman, expect big things in the way of attendance 
and entertainment. The Association is expected to 
soon list the details of the final golf outing to be 
held at the Olympia Fields Country Club in conjunc- 
tion with the Fall meetings of the National Paper 
Trade Association. To be held sometime between 
September 23 and 25, the event will attract the pat- 
ronage not only of regular members but of visit- 
ing executives who have come to recognize the out- 
ing as one of the highlights of the entire year. 


Bump Pump Co. Announces New Pump 


An illustration is presented here with the new 
Bump Pump, made especially for paper mill require- 
ments, by the Bump Pump Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. This pump is positive in its action and will 
handle acids and coating materials, also pulp, water 


New Bump Pump 


and condensate from dryers, etc. It is made in sizes 
for every plant requirement; quickly and easily 
cleaned. It is said to be economical in its operation. 


Groveton Paper Mill Sold 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Lewiston, Me., August 19, 1940—The paper mill 
properties at Groveton, N. H., long held by the 
Odell Manufacturing Company, a Maine corporation 
in which Lewiston-Auburn men were prominent of- 
ficials, was sold Wednesday, to the Wyoming Valley 
Paper Mill Company of Northumberland, N. H., 
it was Officially stated. 

The sale to a unnamed party was predicted at a 
meeting of Groveton mill officials with New Hamp- 
shire state and Coos county officials last week in 
which loans were arranged to allow continued log- 
ging operations. 

Difficulties among Odell stockholders led to long 
litigation and many hearings before Justice Manser 
in Auburn the past year. The solution was a merging 
of all interests in the Groveton plant with a view to 
disposing of it without cessation of operation. 

Present in Lewiston to conclude the transfer of 
the Groveton property, Wednesday, was J. Wymyss, 
president of the Wyoming Valley Company, and Dr. 
Owen Smith, Portland, and J. E. Morse of Grove- 
ton, president and treasurer respectively of the 
Groveton corporation. 


B. C. Removes Paper Firms From List 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., August 19, 1940—Names of a 
number of firms formerly identified with the pulp 
and. paper industry in British Columbia have now 
been removed from the Provincial Companies’ Reg- 
ister in B. C. by the Registrar in the course of his 
annual purge of the list and weeding out of deceased 
firms. Companies removed from the list and thus 
officially declared to be dissolved include the Van- 
couver Kraft Company, Ltd. 

The Registrar also announces in the B. C. Gazette 
that unless just cause is shown within two months 
the names of Davis Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
and Appleford Paper Products, Ltd., will be re- 
moved from the B. C. lists of extra provincial com- 
panies. 
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Obituary 


William F. McClosky 


William F. McClosky, 77, an official of Hoberg 
Paper Mills Inc., and a resident of Green Bay, Wis., 
over a half century, died recently in a local hospital. 

William Francis McClosky was born April 17, 
1863, in Granville, near Hudson Falls, N. Y. His 
father died when he was an infant and with his 
mother he came west to Wisconsin when six years 
of age. The family settled in Watertown and later 
lived in Sun Prairie, near Madison. Mr. McClosky 
was educated in a parochial school at Watertown, the 
Sun Prairie Public High school and later completed 
a commercial course at a college in Madison. 

In 1920 he became affiliated in a clerical position 
with the old Green Bay Paper and Fibre Company. 
When that concern was merged a few years later 
with the Hoberg company, Mr. McClosky was named 
credit manager and purchasing agent. He was con- 
nected with these departments close to 20 years and 
up to.the time of his death. 

Mr. McClosky had been a staunch member of St. 
Patrick’s parish for more than 50 years. He served 
as a church trustee and financial secretary for a num- 
ber of years and was a member of St. Patrick’s Holy 
Name society. 

One of the charter members of the Green Bay 
Traffic club, he was one of its organizers and served 
as its second president. He also had been on the 
Association of Commerce traffic committee for a 
few terms. 

Surviving him are his widow and four children, 
Geraldine, Bernard, William S., and Philip, all of 
Green Bay; a step brother, Joseph H. Boyle, Bark 
River, Mich., and numerous close relatives in Wis- 
consin and New York state. 


Charles Meehan 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Herrincs, N. Y., August 19, 1940—Charles Mee- 
han, 73 years old, retired paper mill official, is dead 
following a brief illness. He was born in Canada but 
in his early youth he located at Berlin, N. H., where 
he was employed as a mechanic in paper mills. A few 
years later he became a master mechanic at a paper 
mill in Augusta, Me., where he was employed for 
several years. He later worked at the Pyrites mill 
and then went to Herrings in 1919 where he was 
master mechanic at the mill of Taggart Brothers. He 
retired about three years ago. The principal survivors 
are his wife, two sons and a daughter. 


J. R. Geggie 


John Richardson Geggie, 63, who retired four 
months ago as sales manager of the wholesale paper 
firm of J. C. Wilson Ltd., Vancouver, N. B., died 
recently. Mr. Geggie came from Scotland to British 
Columbia 29 years ago and has been associated with 
the paper trade since that time. 

As a past master of Melrose Lodge, Vancouver, 
B. C., he was well-known in the Masonic Order. He 
was a member of Northwest Commercial Travellers 
and Associated Commercial Travellers. 

He was active in the Terminal City, West Van- 
couver and Bowen Island lawn bowling clubs. 
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Indianapolis Demand Dull 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., August 19, 1940—No change 
has been seen in the general demand for paper or 
paper products in this section during the last week. 
Demand continues to be rather dull, due it is be- 
lieved, entirely to seasonal conditions and to torrid 
temperatures, which have slowed business emphati- 
cally. avs: a 

Telos of fine paper,gaysthe demand for fall from 
the printing trades contiiies rather disappointing. 
They say continued hot weather has hampered. busi- 
ness. Of course, there is some demand for sulptiites, 
but it is below expectations. Prices are being firmly 
held, however. There is no sign of any price i 
creases and from indications there will be none.t 
are not warranted by actual increases in prodtiction 
and distribution costs. The tendency is to keep every- 
thing within reason. 

Building paper demand continues booming. Hot 
weather apparently has failed to deter it and all lines 
are moving nicely. The outlook for fall is promising 
and dealers are buying readily. The demand is not 
confined to a few localities, but apparently is dis- 
tributed over a state-wide area and likely will con- 
tinue until severe weather finally halts construction. 

Paper box demand continues fair. Some users 
have curtailed their requirements, but others have 
increased. Demand this year from vegetable and 
fruit packers for special cases and other items will 
be seriously restricted due to hot weather having 
curtailed vegetable and fruit crops drastically. 

A lessened demand is seen for waste paper and 
lower prices on some grades are reported. Much the 
same is true of the rag market. 


To Conduct Researches on Hemlock 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 22, 1940—Repre- 
sentative Smith of Washington has introduced a bill 
(H.R. 10336) to authorize the Department of Agri- 
culture to conduct certain researches, investigations, 
and experiments with respect to hemlock pulpwood 
and Sitka spruce barks. 

The bill, which has been referred to the House 
Committee on Agriculture, provides “that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized and directed to con- 
duct researches, investigations, and experiments to de- 
velop new uses, outlet, byproducts, and markets for 
hemlock pulpwood and Sitka spruce barks for the 
production of tanning materials in the manufacture 
of leather from skins and hides. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this Act and 
for the construction of a pilot plant at the most suita- 
ble location in southwest Washington State to effectu- 
ate the purposes of this Act.” 


Order New Carthage Chippers 


Watertown, N. Y., August 19, 1940—The Carth- 
age Machine Company, which recently developed and 
introduced into the market an improved type of 
chipper for use in chemical pulp mills, has received 
the contract to provide the new $3,500,000 Florida 
Pulp and Paper Company with these machines. 
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New High-Speed Sheeters 


A new line of high-speed sheeters that handle 
heavy and lightweight materials equally well is an- 
nounced by Potdevin Machine Company, 1223 38th 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturer of paper con- 
verting and printing machinery. Glassine, cello- 
phane, breadwrap and tissue are some of the ma- 
terials run on these sheeters. 


Potdevin sheeters serve a double purpose in that 


New Porpevin SHEETER 


they can be run as independent units with their own 
unwinds or direct-connected to roll-fed printing 
presses. 

Devices to take both the curl and wrinkles out of 
the paper web before it is sheeted are incorporated. 
From the time they are cut, each sheet is carried by 
a positive gripper chain carrier until delivered on an 
automatically adjusting pile delivery. 

Each model of sheeter cuts a large range of sheet 
sizes. 


Better Port Facilities for Coast Mills 


Northwest paper, pulp, lumber and other industries 
located in Camas and Washougal, Wash., will have 
easier access to shipping facilities soon through the 
construction of an inland port at those cities, located 
128 miles up the Columbia river from the Pacific. 
The new port, whose facilities have already been en- 
larged, is expected to be ready for ocean-borne traffic 
by next April, according to Camas-Washougal officials 
who report that many important shippers already are 
planning to use the enlarged twin-city harbor upon its 
completion. 


This new development, which is 21 miles below the 
huge Bonneville dam, is being undertaken through a 
Work Projects Administration project sponsored by 
the Port of Camas-Washougal. WPA crews will con- 
struct a dock 110 feet wide and 480 feet long which 
ultimately will be extended to 960 feet. Other work to 
provide complete facilities for deep water ships will 
include the construction of a transit shed, 60 by 120 
feet, installation of a marine elevator and the con- 
struction of bulkheads, floats and riprapping. 

The Crown Williamette Paper Company at Camas, 
one of the largest industries in the Columbia River 


territory, at present barges 80 per cent of its daily 
output of 525 tons to Portland, Ore., for tranship- 
ment. Lumber from the recently enlarged mills of 
the twin cities now is trucked to Vancouver for re- 
loading. 

The development was made possible by a WPA 
allotment of $105,560 and a contribution of $60,310 
by the Port of Camas-Washougal. 


M. & O. Patriotic Float Wins Prize 


A beautifully-decorated red, white and blue float, 
surmounted by huge replicas of the American and 
Canadian flags, so impressed the judges that it won 
a first prize for its sponsor, the Minnesota and On- 
tario Paper Company, in the gigantic opening day 
parade of this summer’s recent Minneapolis Aqua- 
tennial. 

Enthusiastically acclaimed by more than 250,000 
persons who thronged the miles of streets over which 
the colorful four-hour parade of more than 90 floats, 
50 bands and bugle corps, and 20,000 uniformed 
marchers passed in review, the flag-adorned float was 
returned the winner over a crowded field of more 
than 40 outstanding entries in the industrial class. 

In the center of the float stood a monstrous red, 
white and blue ball emblematic of the earth, and on 
each side of it a reproduction of the New World. 
Below, on either side, were two clasped hands, sym- 
bolic of the bond of unity and friendship which so 
closely unites the American and Canadian peoples. 
On the float were four beautiful girls in Aquatennial 
uniform. 

Shown with first place trophy awarded by Aqua- 
tennial is Frank J. Hickling, comptroller of the 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company, who ac- 
cepted the award for the company. 

The Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company has 
plants at Fort Frances and Kenora, Canada, and, 
together with the Insulite Company, a main sub- 
sidiary, another plant at International Falls, Min- 
nesota. 


Southland Employees Insured 


Houston, Tex., August 19, 1940—The Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., of Lufkin, East Texas’ newest in- 
dustry, has just put more than $1,000,000 of group 
insurance in force on its employees, according to H. J. 
Rossman, agency manager in Houston for the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society. 

The plan put in force includes group life, accident 
and sickness, accidental death and dismemberment, 
and hospitalization with surgical benefits. Installa- 
tion proceedings are under the direction of J. A. Bell, 
divisional group manager for Texas. 


N. E. Paper Committee Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 19, 1940—A meeting of 
the New England Paper Committee, of which A. V. 
Howland, of Tileston & Hollingsworth, is chairman, 
was held Friday, August 16, at the Nashua Country 
Club, Nashua, N. H. Walter E. Evans, of the 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company, was 
host at the meeting, which was purely social, with a 
golf tournament and dinner in the evening. Approx- 
imately 20 were present. 
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Howard M. Hubbard Resigns 


Howard M. Hubbard has resigned his position as 
secretary-treasurer of the Harris-Seybold-Potter 
Company of Cleveland, Ghio, to become president 
and general manager of the Greenfield Tap and Die 
Corporation, leading manufacturer of taps, gages, 
dies, drills and other cutting tools for the metal work- 
ing industries and the hardware trade. He assumes 
his new duties at the company’s executive offices in 
Greenfield, Mass., on September 1. 

In returning to his native New England, Mr. Hub- 
bard terminates 10 years of service with the widely- 
known manufacturer of offset presses, paper cutters, 
wire stitchers and allied machinery for the graphic 
arts and paper industries. He joined Harris-Seybold- 
Potter a few years after that corporation was formed 
by the consolidation of the Harris Automatic Press 
Company of Cleveland, the Premier & Potter Press 
Company of Derby, Conn., and the Seybold Machine 
Company of Dayton. In 1931 the secretaryship was 
added to his duties and in 1936 he was elected trea- 
surer and a director. As managing director of the 
Canadian and Seybold Divisions of Harris-Seybold- 
Potter, Mr. Hubbard has become very well-known in 
the industries that his company serves. He has ap- 
peared frequently as a speaker at conventions and 
trade organization meetings. He is a graduate of 
Northeastern University of Boston, in mechanical 
engineering, and of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. 

Greenfield Tap and Die Corporation has manufac- 
turing plants at Greenfield, Detroit, and Galt, On- 
tario, with company warehouses and sales operations 
in New York, Chicago, Detroit and other industrial 
market centers. In the move that takes Mr. Hubbard 
to Greenfield, the former president, Donald G. Millar, 
becomes chairman of the board. 


Plans for Packaging Conference 


A program for the next Packaging Conference 
based entirely on topics suggested by manufacturers 
and buyers of packages and packaging materials is 
the aim of the American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd street, New York City, in planning 
the sessions which will run concurrently with the 
Eleventh Annual Packaging, Packing and Shipping 
Ixposition, to be held in Chicago on April 1-4, 1941. 

Henry J. Howlett, secretary of the association, has 
announced that active committee work on the program 
will start in the next few weeks, and is asking all 
individuals in the industry to send their suggestions 
for program topics to the Association, so that they 
can be considered by the committees. 

“The program for the conference this year,” Mr. 
Howlett said, “will be entirely ‘custom-made,’ in that 
the topics discussed will be those suggested by the 
very people who will form the audience. The associa- 
tion will deeply appreciate the readers of the PAPER 
Trape JouRNAL sending in their suggestions. It is 
evident that the more closely the program follows 
the industry’s needs, the more valuable it will be.” 

lor the information of those who,care to send the 
association suggestions, the conference topics usually 
fall into three broad categories: Unit Packing, Pack- 
aging, Packing and Shipping, and Packaging Ma- 
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chinery. In the past, under Unit Packing, such topics 
have been discussed, as: Informative Labeling, Plan- 
ning a Package Family, Advertising Functions of the 
Package; under Packing and Shipping: Interior 
Packing for Shipping, Efficient Organization of the 
Shipping Department, and Container Closures; and 
under Packaging Machinery: Cooperation Between 
the Machine Manufacturer, Producer and Supplier, 
Pitfalls in Package Production, and Coordination of 
Designers and Production Managers. The character 
of the audience that the AMA Packaging Conference 
attracts and the division of the various sessions per- 
mit discussion of the most technical aspects of such 
topics. 


To Cease Unfair Advertising 
[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasHinctTon, D. C., August 19, 1940—Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has entered 
into an agreement with the Federal Trade Commission 
to cease advertising that all insulation using paper as 
a base, or that insulation such as that sold by their 
competitor, Insul-Wool Insulation Corporation of 
Wichita, Kans., is inflammable or that its thermal 
conductivity compares unfavorably with that of rock 
wool or is higher than that of sawdust. The respon- 
dents further agree to discontinue claims that insula- 
tion having a paper base is susceptible to moisture 
or will settlke when properly placed in the stud of a 
building. The respondents also stipulate that they will 
cease representing, through the use of excerpts from 
newspapers concerning a fire which occurred at the 
plant of a competitor, that the material which was 
burned was finished product, when in fact, the burned 
material was only raw material which had not been 
placed in the completed form in which it was cus- 
tomarily sold by the competitor in the usual course 
of trade. 


Date for Depositing Abitibi Bonds 


September 14 has been fixed as the final date for 
deposit of bonds of the Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company under the plan to terminate the company’s 
receivership through judicial sale of its assets, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the bondholders’ protec- 
tive committee. More than 60 per cent of the bonds 
has been deposited. Sale of the property is scheduled 
to take place in Toronto on October 16. The commit- 
tee has more than enough bond deposits to make the 
plan operative. 

Under the conditions of sale outlined pursuant to 
the order of the Supreme Court of Ontario, the com- 
mittee may use deposited bonds and matured coupons 
in lieu of cash in part payment for the properties. 
Non-depositing bondholders would be entitled only 
to their distributive share of the purchase price after 
allowance for their share of expenses and prior 
charges. The plan of procedure calls for purchase of 
all Abitibi assets on behalf of the depositing bond- 
holders by a new company which would issue common 
stock at the rate of forty shares for each $1,000 
deposited bond. 
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New York Stock Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 21, 1940 
High Low Last 


Armstron J 30% 29% 30% 
Celotex Corp. 6 5% 6 
Celotex Corp., p shaw sine — 
Certain-Teed Products Corp. ..........++0055 % 4% 
Certain-Teed Products Corp., pf 21% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co 22 22% 
Champion Paper & Fibre Co., pf 103 
Congoleum-Nairn Co. 

Container Corp. of America 

Continental-Diamond Fibre Co 

CIID UO, oan an 00nd 0see ny neessene 

Crown-Zellerbach Co., pf.. 

Flintkote C 

Robert Gair 

Robert Gair, pf 

International Paper & Power 

International Paper & Power, pf 

i en kas oie 6s baw esete ene p 

ohns-Manville Corp., 

<imberly Clark Corp. 

MacAndrews & Forbes...........seccceseees 

MacAndrews & Forbes, pf 
CE Ss caucn keh sen enc hddnn bee esos 

Mead Corp. 

Mead Corp., pf 

Paraffine Companies, Inc 

Paraffine Companies, Inc., pf 

i i. sé hekdbsbas sats s<00as0se-se 

Rayonier, Inc., pf..... 

Ruberoid Co, 

Scott Paper Co 

Scott Paper Co., pf 

Sutherland Paper Co 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. 
United Paperboard Co 

Se, thy TEED bots 2665.05 s5nesacsSoSebees 

U. S. Gypsum Co., pf 


New York Curb Exchange 


High, Low and Last for Week Ending August 21, 1940 
Low 


American Box Board Co 4 4y, 
Brown Co., p Seine ek 
Great Northern Paper fy 40% 
National Container Corp. ...........ceeeeeee8 11 10% 
St. Regis Paper Co....cccccccesccccsnccesece 3 2% 
St. Regis Paper Co., pf 3% 59% 
Taggart Corp. .....ccccseccccccecccsccseves 3% 


Kimberly-Clark Reports Financing 


The Kimberly-Clark Corporation has reported to 
the Securities and Exchange Commission that on July 
1 it sold privately to the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, at par, $2,000,000 of first mort- 
gage serial 3% per cent bonds, due in equal amounts 
in January 1 and July 1 in 1951 and 1952; and had 
borrowed $10,000,000 from bank, due $500,000 on 
January 1, 1941, and by equal semi-annual install- 
ments thereafter until July 1, 1950. The bank loans 
are secured by serial first mortgage bonds of the 
same amounts and maturities. 

Interest on the bank loans ranges from 1% per 
cent on the first maturity to 134 per cent on the sec- 
ond, 2%4 per cent on the third and fourth, 234 per 
cent on the fifth, and 3 per cent on the sixth to tenth 
inclusive, and 3% per cent on all remaining maturi- 
ties. Net proceeds from the $12,000,000 financing 
have been or are to be used to retire $9,000,000 out- 
standing notes payable and $3,000,000 for expansion 
of manufacturing facilities. 

So long as any of the bonds are outstanding, the 
company agrees that it will not, without prior writ- 
ten consent of holders of 75 per cent of the out- 
standing bonds, reduce or retire any of its capital 
stock or make any liquidating distribution to stock- 
holders or declare or pay any dividend, other than 
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stock dividends, if the effect shall be to reduce capital 
and surplus below $35,000,000. 

Also, the company will not reduce or retire any 
capital stock, make any liquidating distribution or 
pay or declare any dividends other than stock divi- 
dends, or make any advances to subsidiaries or affili- 
ates, or purchase or invest in any stock of any com- 
pany other than a company in which the corporation 
owns all or virtually all the outstanding shares, or 
make any capital expenditures other than those for 
maintenance of the property in good and efficient 
working order, if the consolidated net current assets 
are or would be reduced thereby below $4,500,000. 

On December 31, capital and surplus of the cor- 


poration was $38,750,000, and net current assets 
$8,049,426. 


Bathurst Power Earnings Up 


MonTreA., Que., August 19, 1940—R. L. Weldon 
president of the Bathurst Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Bathurst, N. B., has issued a statement to the 
effect that for the six months ending June 30 last 
the company’s volume of business set a new high 
level in the company’s history, and that prospects 
for the balance of the year continue satisfactory. 

Earnings for the six months ended June 30, 
1940, after providing for depreciation and depletion 
and subject to audit and year-end adjustments but 
before making provision for federal and provincial 
income and excess profit taxes, are estimated to be 
$506,295. This compares with a deficit of $90,525 
for the corresponding six months of 1939. 

New current assets of the company, as at June 30, 
1940, were $2,625,000, of which about $600,000 was 
cash, marketable securities and call loans. 

Mr. Weldon added that the company is now near- 
ing completion of its improvement program which, 
during the past four years, has entailed a capital 
expenditure of over $2,000,000. 


M. & O. Co. Earns $1,120,787 


Net sales of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper 
Company in the first six months of 1940 were $8, 
395,502, an increase of $1,724,879 over the first half 
of last year, and yielded net profits of $1,120,787, 
compared with $238,936, the trustees’ twenty-fourth 
report to the United States district court in Minne- 
apolis showed yesterday. The company has _head- 
quarters in Minneapolis and plants in International 
Falls, Fort Frances and Kenora. 


The gain in sales was caused by increased de- 
mand for practically all the company’s products, in- 
cluding newsprint, specialty papers, kraft paper, bags, 
sulphite pulp and insulite. 


Pacific Mills Have Biggest Years 


Pacific Mills Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., pulp and 
paper company with a plant at Ocean Falls, B. C., 
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had its biggest year in a long time in the 12-month 
period ended April 30, when-production jumped 65 
per cent over the previous year and the profit was 
doubled, amounting to $920,924 compared with $457,- 
441 in the previous year, an increase of $463,483. 

The profit is after deducting minority shareholders 
equity, a reduction of $269,522 for Canadian ex- 
change adjustment, provision for depreciation, deple- 
tion and Dominion and provincial government income 
taxes in accordance with rates conforming with tax 
regulations prevailing at April 30. Enactment of war 
taxes since that time will reduce to some extent the 
present net profit. 


J. A. Young, vice president and treasurer of the 
company, said better prices were received for the 
company’s pulp and paper products during the year, 
due to the lack of competition from foreign countries. 
The fact that Swedish supplies have been shut out of 
North American markets by the war has done much 
to aid the company’s earnings. 

Pacific Mills is a subsidiary of the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation, and is 93 per cent controlled by the 
American parent organization. 


National Container Nets $360,754 


The National Container Corporation for the June 
quarter reports net profit of $360,754, including the 
company’s share in its affiliated company, equivalent 
to $1.09 each on 330,482 shares of common stock, 
compared with $36,871, or 11 cents a share, in the 
same quarter of 1939. Six months to June 30: Net 
profit, $562,872, equal to $1.70 a share on the com- 
mon stock, compared with $87,946, or 26 cents a 
share, in the first six months of last year. Net sales 
for the first six months of this year amounted to 
$2,864,864, compared with $2,285,623 in the first 
six months of 1939. 


Sabin Robbins Profits Up 


The Sabin Robbins Paper Company reports net 
earnings of $135,936 for the fiscal year ended June 
30, after deducting all charges and provisions for 
taxes. It compared with $49,084 earned in the pre- 
ceding year. Income in the latest report equalled 
$51.62 a share on 2,082 shares of common stock 
outstanding, against $9.13 a share on 2,207 shares 
outstanding a year previous. The balance sheet of 
June 30, 1940, showed current assets of $1,534,289 
and current liabilities of $606,415. A year earlier 
current assets were $1,410,586 and current liabilities 
amounted to $572,292. 


Soundview Nets $1,345,053 


The Soundview Pulp Company for the seven 
months to July 31, reports a net income of $1,345,053, 
equal to $2.59 a share on the common stock, com- 
pared with $164,987, or 19 cents a share in the first 
seven months of last year. 


U. S. Gypsum Votes Dividend 


The United States Gypsum Company has declared 
an extra payment of 50 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock in addition to the usual quarterly disburse- 
ment of the same amount, both payable October 1 to 
stockholders of record September 14. 
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M. & O. Paper Plan Approved 


Cuicaco, Ill, August 19, 1940—Federal Judge 
Gunnar H. Nordbye in Minneapolis has signed the 
order approving the trustees’ amended plan of reor- 
ganization, dated July 16, 1940, of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. The plan had been approved 
previously by the bondholders’ committee and princi- 
pal creditors and conformed to the conclusions of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Judge Nordbye declared the plan fair, equitable and 
feasible, and found that it complied with the National 
Bankruptcy Act and with provisions of the Chandler 
act that were applicable. He said the company is 
insolvent and that there is nothing available for stock- 
holders. 


Under the plan Series A, B and C bondholders will 
receive $500 principal amount of new 5 per cent 
bonds and forty shares of new common stock for 
each $1,000 of old bonds held, while Series A holders 
will also receive $7.50 in cash and Series C holders $5 
in cash. The proportion of the new common to be held 
by the bondholders of the old company will be 72.59 
per cent. 

All unsecured creditors will receive thirty shares 
of new common for each $1,000 of claims. Common 
stockholders of the old company receive nothing. 

Judge Nordbye ordered that full information be 
mailed to creditors and stockholders not later than 
Sept. 10 and that acceptance should be filed on or 
before Oct. 25. He gave the bondholders’ committee 
authority to accept the plan in behalf of all deposited 
bonds, except such bonds as may dissent before Octo- 
ber 2. 


Swedish Mills Restrict Production 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincton, D. C., August 22, 1940—Poor pros- 
pects of making shipments have caused most of the 
Swedish paper mills to restrict their production and 
several have closed down entirely, according to a re- 
port from the office of the American Commercial 
Attache, Stockholm. The home market consumes a 
good deal of paper, however, normally around 250,000 
metric tons each year, and even though certain quali- 
ties have suffered from the crisis, others are being 
used more extensively as substitutes for imported 
goods. 

In view of increased production costs, the northern 
kraft, sulphite, and greaseproof cartels raised their 
export prices by about 10 per cent. 


Great Northern Nets $1.43 


The Great Northern Paper Company and wholly- 
owned subsidiaries reported for the six months ended 
June 30, 1940, net profit of $1,426,155, equal to 
$1.43 a share. For quarter ended March 31, 1940, 
profit was $688,249, or 69 cents a share. 


Zellerbach Extends $50 Price 


The Crown Zellerbach Corporation has advised 
newsprint customers that the price of $50 a ton will 
be extended through the balance of the year and first 
quarter of 1941. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


Tomahawk, Wis.—The Tomahawk Pulp Com- 
pany, manufacturer of wood pulp, has completed 


plans for new addition, about 50 x 52 feet, to be - 


used for storage and distribution. Bids have been 
completed and bids are being asked for erection. Con- 
struction is scheduled to begin early in September. 
L. A. DeGuere, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., is consult- 
ing engineer. 

Hempstead, Tex.—The Texas Gypsum Mining 
and Construction Company, Bankers’ Mortgage 
Building, Houston, Tex., recently organized, has 
plans maturing for construction of proposed new 
fiber board mill, previously referred to in these col- 
umns, and will begin work on project at early date. 
It will consist of several one-story structures, to be 
equipped for an initial capacity of about 100 tons of 
finished fiber board products per day, with power 
house, pumping station and other mechanical de- 
partments, and is reported to cost close to $200,000, 
with equipment. Company also will develop and op- 
erate gypsum properties in immediate vicinity for 
raw material supply, with an estimated expenditure 
of about $100,000 for this branch of project. Charles 
A. Howe is president. 

Chicago, Ill—The Harrison Corrugated Box 
Company, Inc., recently organized, care of Myer M. 
Gilbert, 140 North Dearborn street, attorney, plans 
early operation of new local plant for the manufac- 
ture of corrugated boxes and containers. Incorpor- 
ators of new company include Harry Basking and 
Herbert J. Goldenson. 

Merrill, Wis.—Fibrecrete, Inc., recently organ- 
ized to manufacture wood fiber insulating materials 
and building specialties, has established a new local 
plant, taking over a one-story industrial building. It 
is proposed to begin production at once. The plant 
will operate under a new process, invented by George 
Shackett, Milwaukee, Wis., who will be secretary of 
the new company. 

Boston, Mass.—Tileston & Hollingsworth Com- 
pany, 213 Congress street, manufacturer of writing, 
book and kindred paper stocks, has filed plans for 
extensions and improvements in mill at 862-64 River 
street, reported to cost over $15,000, in conjunction 
with other alterations at the plant, for which a pre- 
vious building permit recently was issued. Work will 
be carried out at once. 

Pensacola, Fla—The Florida Pulp and Paper 
Company, Inc., Pensacola, which recently has begun 
erection of a new local mill, previously noted in these 
columns, has awarded contract to the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for turbine-generator unit for installation 
in new power house to be built at the mill. Also, an 
award to the same company for motors, electric 
drives and miscellaneous auxiliary electrical equip- 
ment. An order for boiler units for the power plant 
has been placed with Babcock & Wilcox Company, 
85 Liberty street, New York, N. Y.; and for a con- 
denser to the Foster-Wheeler Corporation, 165 
sroadway, New York. The Warren Steam Pump 
Company, Warren, Mass., will furnish pumping 


units, while vacuum pumps will be secured from the 
Nash Engineering Company, South Norwalk, Conn. 
New mill will represent an investment of about $3,- 
000,000 and is scheduled to be ready for operation 
in 1941. The Rust Engineering Company, Clark 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has the general erection 
contract. Hardy S. Ferguson & Co., 200 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York, are consulting engineers. James H. 
Allen is president. 

Meadville, Pa——The American Viscose Corpora- 
tion, Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, Del., 
manufacturer of viscose rayon products, has asked 
bids on general contract for new one-story addition 
to branch mill at Meadville, to be equipped primarily 
as a laboratory unit. It is reported to cost over $50,- 
000, with equipment. Erection contract will be let 
soon. The Ballinger Company, 105 South Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., is architect. 

Wausau, Wis—The Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company, Forest street, St. Paul, 
Minn., manufacturer of sandpaper and other abrasive 
paper stocks, has begun superstructure for new ad- 
dition to raw material mill at First and Rosencranz 
streets, Wausau, to be one-story, totaling about 10,- 
000 square feet of floor space. An award for struc- 
tural steel framing has been made to the Wausau 
Iron Works, Wausau, and for metal work, to the 
Sheet Metal Contracting Company, Wausau. Erec- 
tion will be carried out by company forces. Cost 
estimated about $40,000, with equipment. Toltz, King 
& Day, Inc., Pioneer Building, St. Paul, is architect. 

Campbellton, N. B.—The Restigouche Com- 
pany, Ltd., manufacturer of bleached sulphite and 
rayon pulp, has preliminary plans under way for 
extensions and improvements in mill in the Atholville 
district, reported to cost over $75,000, with equip- 
ment. It is proposed to carry out work in the fall. 

Baie Comeau, Que.—The Quebec North Shore 
Paper Company, 680 Sherbrooke street West, Mon- 
treal, Que., manufacturer of newsprint, plans exten- 
sions and improvements in mill at Baie Comeau, with 
installation of additional equipment. Program is re- 
ported to cost over $100,000, including machinery. 


Thorold, Ont.—The Beaver Wood Fibre Com- 
pany, Ltd., manufacturer of pulp board, newsprint, 
etc., has begun superstructure for new one-story ad- 
dition to mill on Allanburg road, previously referred 
to in these columns, and completion is scheduled in 
the fall. It will be one-story, reported to cost about 
$75,000, with equipment. The R. Timm Construction 
Company, Ltd., 221 Burgar street, Welland, Ont., 


has the general erection contract. 


Valdosta, Ga. — The Chamber of Commerce, 
Valdosta, is interested in a project to construct and 
operate a pulp and paper mill in the vicinity of the 
city and negotiations are said to be under way by a 
company, name temporarily withheld, for a suitable 
site for this purpose. M. F. Wendt, engineer, of 
Johnson & Wierk, 415 Lexington avenue, New York, 
N. Y., consulting engineers, has been retained to 
make a technical survey for the project, with sites on 
the Withlacnochee River, near city, now under con- 
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THIS FINE PAPER MACHINE IS THE PRODUCT OF 
THE MODERN ENGINEERING AND MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES WHICH MAKE BELOIT THE 
LEADER IN MEETING THE EXACTING 
DEMANDS OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


THE BELOIT WAY €mm IS THE MODERN WAY 
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SHOULD KNOW OF THE 
ADVANTAGES OF PLANT 
LOCATIONS IN THE SEA- 
BOARD “PROFIT ZONE." 


WE KNOW THE 
GOOD PLANT 
LOCATIONS! 


We cordially invite you to communtcate with us with 
“teference to your plant location problems. Ask us for detailed 
studies of suitable locations for business in the Seaboard Southeast. 


Warren T. Wire, Genera Inousteia, Agent 
Scapoaro Ain Line Ranway, Norroux, Vircmu 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


AIR LINE RAILWAY 


sideration. Proposed mill will consist of several units, 
to be equipped for an initial capacity of about 150 
tons per day. Estimates of cost, also, are in prog- 
ress. 

Newton, N. J.—The Campbell Company, Hicks 
avenue, manufacturer of processed paper stocks, has 
begun erection of new two-story and basement mill 
on Merriam avenue, previously referred to in these 
columns, and completion is scheduled early in the fall. 
It is reported to cost about $80,000, with equipment. 
William I. Houghton, Newton, has the general erec- 
tion contract. 

Chandler, Que.—The Gaspesia Sulphite Com- 
pany, Ltd., has plans under way for expansion and 
improvements in local sulphite pulp mill, with in- 
stallation and improvements in local sulphite pulp 
mill, with installation of equipment for increased ca- 
pacity. Cost is reported over $100,000, including 
equipment. Work is scheduled to be placed under 
way at early date. 

New York, N. Y.—The Cellulose Packaging 
Corporation has been organized with capital of 50 
shares of stock no par value, to manufacture and deal 
in cellulose stocks for wrapping and packaging serv- 
ice. New company is represented by Edward Gewitz, 
122 East Forty-second street, New York, attorney. 


Paper Trading Difficult in Britain 


WasHInNcTON, D. C., August 22, 1940—Difficulties 
of trading in paper and paper products increased daily 
following the rationing of paper and the issuance of 
new orders by the Paper Control, although it is appar- 
ent that traders are submitting to the restrictions with 


| a fairly good grace, according to a report from the 


American Consulate, Manchester. 
Paper manufacturers who are concerned regarding 
their future supply of raw material have been re- 


_ lieved to hear official statements that it is planned to 


augment supplies of wood pulp from Canada in the 
near future. They also hope that the Ministry of 
Shipping will find it possible to allocate transport 
for available supplies from Néwfoundland. 

Raper exporters are anxious to secure Dominion 
markets in which Germany has been a very successful 
trade competitor. It is believed that the Export Group 
formed to represent the paper and allied industries is 
investigating such opportunities, and the export of 
paper and paper goods is being encouraged. 


Lessons in Arc Welding 


” 


Under the title, “Lessons in Arc Welding,” the 
Lincoln Electric Company, 12818 Coit Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has published a book of 136 pages cover- 


ing the fundamentals of the subject. The volume is 


' cloth bound and the price is 50 cents a copy, postpaid. 


This book is a practical presentment of electric 
welding and should be useful for beginners and also 
to experienced welders. The text comprises 51 lessons, 
based upon the experience of Arthur Madson, in- 
structor at the Lincoln Arc Welding School. The 
contents include methods of procedure, nineteen 
lessons on the use of unshielded arc electrodes and 
nine lessons on shielded arc electrodes. 

Instructions in the use of electrodes for particular 
joints and metals cover fifteen lessons and eight 
lessons provide detailed instructions on hard facing. 
Drawings and photographs supplement the text and 
questions on each lesson are included. 
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NO INCREASE IN PRICE EXPECTED 
(Continued from page 7) 


The following salaries per working month of 26 
days are to be paid, the order rules: 


Truck and tractor drivers and engine and motor 
operators $60; stable hands $55; carters and portage 
men $55, plus a special monthly allowance of $17 for 
horse and harness and of $20 for horse, harness and 
vehicle. 

A maximum working week of 60 hours is estab- 
lished for all men actually employed in forestry 
tasks in the woods and they are to receive, the order 
rules, time and a quarter for ordinary overtime and 
time and a half for necessary Sunday work. 


Carpenters, mechanics, dynamiters, forge workers 
and sawmen must be paid $60 per calendar month 
while general utility men and guardians or janitors 
must receive $55 for the same period. 


Cooks must be paid from $80 to $52 per calendar 
month according to the number of persons eating in 
the camps. Assistant cooks in hospitalization camps 
of 50 or more people are entitled to $60 and in ordi- 
nary camps to $50. 

The order grants special concessions to all em- 
ployers whose annual exploitation of timber is not in 
excess of 200,000 cubic feet of saw wood or 2,400 
cords of firewood. 

Such employers may have up to 30 per cent of 
their employees catalogued as apprentices, crippled 
workers and men over 60 years old, all of whom are 
entitled to $35 per month. The government, at its 
discretion, can accord such employment certain favors 
and may reduce their stumpage dues sufficiently to 
allow them to pay the wages specified by the order. 


New Literature 


V-belt drive equipment is described in Texrope 
drive bulletin No. B-6951-A, issued by the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
The publication contains useful data on types and 
sizes of V-belt drive equipment, estimating costs, 
horsepower ratings, etc. Dimensions and speed range 
tables for eleven sizes of vari-pitch speed changes up 
to 75 h.p. are included. 

Benefits of modern instrumentation, is the subject 
of a folder issued by The Foxboro Company, Fox- 
boro, Mass. A variety of industries using scientific 
control of operations are cited, including a coated 
paper mill. 

The Labor Saver, Volume 186, issued by the 

Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing Company, Auro- 
ra, Ill., describes several new installations of the 
company’s line of conveying material handling and 
screening equipment. 
_ Controlling liquid level, is the subject of Publica- 
tion 2939, issued by the Cochrane Corporation, 17th 
street and Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. It 
discusses five different methods of control, with ad- 
vantages, operations and applications of the Cochrane 
liquid level controllers. Dimensions and list prices 
are given. 

Multiple retort stoker details are given in a new 
catalogue No. MR-4, issued by the Combustion En- 
gineering Company, 200 Madison avenue, New York. 
The principal features of the company’s type MRO 


stoker, operation diagrams and typical installations 
are included. 
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HERE'S A WAY 


TO REDUCE PIPE COSTS! 


. 


x - 
aa neanaeetenrneimeerre 


@ Many paper mills have found they can cut installation 
and maintenance costs by using Armco Spiral Welded 
Pipe. It is not unusual for them to save as much as 30 
per cent on the cost of a single job. Here is how they do it: 

When new piping is needed these mills refer the plans 
to Armco. They know that the Armco method of com- 
bining shop-fabricated fittings with straight pipe runs 
eliminates at least one pair of flanges at every bend. 
Material costs are low and assembly is greatly simplified. 

This is not all. Your use of Armco Pipe will assure 
years of efficient, trouble-free service. It is amply strong, 
smooth inside for high flow capacity, and has no threads 
to invite corrosion. And fewer flanged joints naturally 
mean less chance of costly leaks. 

Let us show you specific savings by figuring your next 
job with Armco Spiral Welded Pipe. Diameters range 
from 6 to 36 inches, wall thicknesses from 7/64 to 14-inch. 
Just mail us your plans. The American Rolling Mill Co., 
Pipe Sales Division, 1941 Curtis St., Middletown, Ohio. 


Brtimc 


SPIRAL WELDED PIPE 
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COMING EVENTS IN PAPER INDUSTRY 
TrecunicaL ASSsociIATION OF THE PULP AND Pome Inpustry, Fall 
Meeting, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., August 20-23. 


New Encranp Section. Technical Association of the Pul af Paper 
Industry—Third Friday of each month at the Roger Smith Hotel, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Detawart Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper seeery—-Senane Friday of each month at the Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, 


Laxe States Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
cae Sees Tuesday of each month at the Conway Hotel, Apple 
ton, 


Katamazoo Vatiey Section. Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry—First Thursday of each month at the Park, American 
Hotel, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Nationat Sarety Councit, Parzr anp Purr Section, Annual 
Meeting, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. October 7-11. 


NATIONAL PapPer TRADE some, annual Fall Meeting, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. September 23-2 


TRENDS AND EARNINGS 


Increasing demand for paper and pulp through ex- 
panding consumption of standard kinds of paper and 
also through new uses for raw paper and for wood 


pulp, has long formed the basic advantage of the 


industry and the primary reason for its steady 
growth. In an interesting and informative discussion 
of trends and earnings in numbers 4, 5 and 6 of the 
Monthly Review issued by the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, comment is made that, “In the past, 
expansion in the paper and pulp industry has been 
typical of those which occur periodically in natural 
resource industries. The petroleum, coal, iron and 
other industries have experienced similar expansions. 
Such movements occur as technological develop- 
ments, economic developments, or new uses open 
hitherto unusable raw materials to competitive use 
in production. 

“Thus, the paper and paper industry experienced 
newsprint paper expansion in Canada when the re- 
moval of tariff barriers opened United States mar- 
kets and rendered Canadian production sites eco- 
nomically feasible. It experienced the kraft paper 
capacity expansion in the South as technological de- 
velopments opened a vast field of low cost pulping 
species and economically located production sites. 
These are only two examples, but the entire history of 
pulp and paper has been similar. Such developments 
do not and cannot wait upon normal increase of 
paper and pulp consumption. Capital must take im- 
mediate advantage of the new productive areas and 
sites and force an increase in consumption through 


low costs and lowered prices. But the process of fore- 
ing consumption increases is slow and periods be- 
tween expansions in the past have been too short 
to permit of profitable operation.” 

In surveying the trend of production, capacity, 
value and operating profits, the comment is made 
that, “Assuming that. the trend of operating profits 
of 55 paper companies, representing an average total 
of $400,000,000 of invested capital, is representative 
of the industry it is possible to evaluate some of the 
chief economic trends of the paper industry... Paper 
production in 1939 exceeded that of 1927 by 34 per 
cent while capacity increased by 30 per cent. The 
margin of excess capacity remained practically con- 
stant. . . Total operating profits in 1939 were some 
15 per cent below those of 1927, chiefly due to the 
25 per cent contraction of paper values which even 
the 34 per cent increased production and reduced 
costs failed to offset. Only in one year, 1937, did 
aggregate operating profits reach those of pre-depres- 
sion years, and in that year, operating profit per 
ton stood nearly 20 per cent below that of 1929. Al- 
though industry in general can hardly expect to ap- 
proximate 1929 profits, yet paper industry returns 
in that prosperous year were modest by comparison 
with other industries and paper sales have since in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. For the 55 companies 
surveyed, operating profits in 1929 amounted to some 
15 per cent on invested capital. Out of this was paid 
the general and selling expense, fixed interest ex- 
pense and dividends.” 

In showing the distribution of the average net 
sales dollar of 77 paper and pulp companies the 
Review points out that manufacturing expenses, in- 
cluding raw material costs, accounted for 79 per cent 
of the net sales dollar, with 12 cents going to gen- 
eral, selling and miscellaneous expenses, while taxes 
accounted for four cents, leaving five cents for divi- 
dends and addition to surplus. Of the five cents, three 
cents went to dividend payments and two cents to the 
earned surplus account. 

A comparison of profits of companies by products, 
showed net profits of 9 book paper mills, to net sales 
were 9 per cent; writing paper mills, 15 per cent; 
wrapping paper mills, 7 per cent; paper board mills, 
12 per cent and all other mills 8 per cent. In com- 
paring earnings of the paper and pulp industry with 
major industries the Review points out that net profit 
on sales of paper and pulp companies, 1937-1939, 
was 5.1 per cent; cotton goods, —2.9 per cent; rub- 
ber products, 5.3 per cent; machinery, 6.8 per cent; 
chemicals, 8.5 per cent and automobiles, 9.7 per cent. 
Figures represent net profits before dividends. 

In examining the earnings of a group of represen- 
tative paper and pulp companies for the first half 
of 1940, substantial gains are noted over the final 
half of 1939. This is particularly true in the news- 
print field. Nineteen newsprint mills had profits in 
the first half of 1940 amounting to $24,458,412. 
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which is an increase of 44.5 per cent over $16,932,747 
in the second half and of 237 per cent over $7,255,- 
186 in the first half of 1939. Profits in 1938 were 
$5,004,345 in the first half of the year and $4,644,241 
in the second half. 

Profits of fifty companies in the paper and pulp, 
chemical, glass, metal and wood container fields were 
given in a recent survey at $107,519,639 for the first 
half of 1940, compared with profits of $66,218,251 
for the first half of 1939 and with $109,429,708 for 
the second half of 1939. Among the two pulp com- 
panies included, their profits for the first 1940 half 
year was $2,680,559, compared with $1,427,399 for 
the first half of 1939 and with $1,226,020 for the 
second half of 1939. Six general paper companies 
had profits of $3,066,277 for the first half of 1940, 
compared with profits of $1,681,936 for the first 
half of 1939 and with $3,066,277 for the second 
half of 1939. Seven paper container companies re- 
ported profits of $3,962,936 for the first half of 
1940, compared with $1,275,273 for the first half of 
1939 and with $2,902,617 for the second half of 
1939. Profits of 19 paper companies for the first half 
of 1940 totaled $24,458,418, compared with $7,255,- 
186 for the first half of 1939 and with $16,932,747 
for the second half of 1939. 


Scientific Price Management 


“Scientific Price Management” by Allen W. 
Rucker, published by The Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Com- 
pany, Harvard square, Cambridge, Mass., at $5 a 
copy, may be called a working manual for executives 
concerned with making decisions involving prices or 
costs. The text is a practical presentment of the sub- 
ject, rather than a theoretical discussion and dis- 
cusses fifteen different types of problems. 

In this manual the first phase of price management 
is covered. This phase embraces pricing moves in- 
volving the decision of concessions in price without 
reduction in direct costs, and decisions concerned 
with increasing direct costs without change in the 
regular price. 

The case studies range from simple studies of 
problems, such as advertising allowances, sales bonus, 
etc., to problems of production, retail store sales and 
the important problem of price discounts. 

The determination of volume increases is provided 
for by six calculator charts, by which the minimum 
required increase in unit sales may be read directly 
from the charts, without computation. 


Newton to Buy Paper Baler 


Newton, Mass., August 19, 1940—An income of 
at least $30,000 a year was promised the city of 
Newton from the sale of waste paper as the board 
of aldermen Wednesday night appropriated $4000 
for the purchase of a paper-baling machine. 

Instead of burning all paper collected by the street 
department from homes, the collections will be sorted, 
and kraft paper, including cardboard, heavy wrap- 
ping paper and corrugated material, will be baled. 
The remainder will be burned. 
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Production Ratio Report 


These statistics are based upon paper production 
reports to the American Paper and Pulp Association. 
COMPARATIVE MONTHLY SUMMARIES! 

Months 1937 

pequery 90. ‘ e 90. 
ebruary .... 86. . . 90.1% 

hom 83. \ 90. 


Year Average. 
First 32 weeks 88.7% 80.4% 
COMPARATIVE WEEKLY SUMMARIES! 
CURRENT WEEKS, 1940 aaareEe WEEKS, 


uly 


The following statistics show the number of mills 
reporting by ratio groups: 
Number of Mills Reporting—Current Weeks 
July July July July Aug. 
a! a a. 
Ratio Limits 1940 1940 1940 1940 1940 


E 109 34 39 47 43 
51% to 100% 189 262 256 247 235 


Total Mills Reporting.. 298 296 295 294 278 
PAPERBOARD OPERATING RATIOos 


Per cents of operation based on “Inch-Hours” re- 
ported to the National Paperboard Association. 


Feb. b % July 
69% 
66 


57% 
63% 
72% 


Year 


Week end. July 6, 1940—60% 
Week end. July 13, 1940—72% 
Week end. July 20, 1940—77% 


1 Production-capacity ratios are based upon six-day capacity ratings 
which are adjusted periodically to correspond with the ratings reported 
by individual companies. Ratios are subject to revision until all reports 
are received. 

*Preliminary figure. 


Week end. July 27, 1940—74% 


Week end. Aug. 3, 1940—74% 
Week end. Aug. 10, 1940—74% 


Government Paper Bids 


WasHInNcTon, D. C., August 21, 1940—Govern- 
ment Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 28,000 pounds (100,000 sheets) of 22% x 28: 
50 per cent rag, white index paper: Barton, Duer & 
Koch Paper Company, 13.88 cents; R. P. Andrews 
Paper Company, 11.13 cents; Stanford Paper Com- 
pany, 16.5 cents; Old Dominion Paper Company. 
12.47 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 11.08 cents; 
Paper Corp. of U. S., 12.25 cents; and Mathers- 
Lamm Paper Company, 14.5 cents. 

For 22,608 pounds (314,000 sheets) of 34 x 44 
yellow sulphite manifold paper: Whitaker Paper 
Company, 10.8 cents; Mudge Paper Company, 10.92 
cents; Import Paper Company, 9.15 cents; Old 
Dominion Paper Company, 14.69 cents; Graham 
Paper Company, 9 cents; Marquette Paper Company, 
8.69 cents; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 11 cents ; 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company, 10.8 cents; 
and Stanford Paper Company, 12.5 cents. 
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They Started Somethin$! 


we Oersted watched a compass 
needle turning as an electric cur- 
rent passed through a near-by wire, he 
laid the foundations for the far-flung 
electrical industry of today. His discov- 
ery of electromagnetism paved the way 
for the research of Ampere, Davy, Fara- 
day—research that freed electricity from 
the bondage of the voltaic cell, that led 
to the discovery of ways to convert me- 
chanical energy into electrical, that made 
motive power available to industry 
wherever it was needed. Few discoveries 


have had such far-reaching results. 
Today there is scarcely an industrial 
process, or a phase of human activ- 
ity, in which electricity does not 
play a vital part. A new era began 
for every industry when Oersted 
discovered electromagnetism. 
When EBG engineers first made 
Liquid Chlorine commercially avail- 


munities, EBG Liquid Chlorine 
brought a new measure of safety 
from water-borne diseases. Today it 
plays an essential part in assuring 
the purity of water supplies, and its 
use in the sterilization of sewage is 
aiding in the fight to control pollu 
tion of lakes, rivers, and streams. 
And for the manufacturers of paper 


able in America, their achievement inter Ef tia and textiles, EBG Liquid Chlorine 
also was destined to have far-reach- Ch/erinemadely opened the way for new and more 


ing effects on human welfare and 
industrial progress. To hundreds of com- 


COUNTRY 


EBG in 1909. 


economical bleaching methods, and 
made possible new standards of quality. 

First to produce Liquid Chlorine in 
America, EBG engineers have the ad- 
vantage of extra years of experience. 
Put that experience to work for youm 
use EBG Liquid Chlorine. 


e 
ELECTRO BLEACHING GAS COMPANY 


Main Office: 60 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 
Plant: Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Moisture in Paper 


Proposed Revision of TAPPI Standard T 412 m-35 


Scope 


This method applies to all papers and paper prod- 
ucts except those containing materials other than 
water which are volatile at 100-105 deg. C. 


Apparatus 


The special apparatus required for this test is an 
airtight container in which the test specimen is dried 
and weighed. For the minimum-sized specimen desig- 
nated, a weighing bottle approximately 65 mm. (2% 
inches) in height and 45 mm. (134 inches) in dia- 
meter is suitable. For the larger specimens a propor- 
tionately larger, lightweight, airtight metal can should 
be used, preferably containing a removable light- 
weight wire-mesh basket. 

The oven used to dry the paper should be equip- 
ped with means for ensuring adequate temperature 
control and. air circulation and preferably equipped 
with means of drying the air entering the oven. 


Test Specimen 


When the amount of moisture is determined to 
compute the results of chemical tests of paper on a 
moisture-free basis, the test specimens shall weigh 
not less than one and preferably not less than two 
grams each and when weighed shall be in moisture 
equilibrium with the specimens being analyzed. When 
moisture is determined to compute the amount of 
moisture in a delivery of paper, the test specimens 
shall weigh not less than 50 grams each, and they 
shall be obtained in accordance with TAPPI Standard 
T 400 m-36, Sampling Paper for Testing. Jn 
sampling a delivery for moisture content extreme 
care must be taken to avoid change in moisture con- 
tent during sampling. Handle the specimen with 
clean, dry rubber gloves, transfer it to the container 
as soon as withdrawn and close the container im- 
mediately. If a delay of over a second or two in 
transferring the specimen to the container is un- 
avoidable, keep the specimen covered on both sides 
with several adjacent layers of the paper from which 
it was withdrawn until ready to place it in the con- 
tainer. Unless the specimen is later to be spread out in 
the oven, avoid stuffing the container tightly. 


Procedure 


After the specimen has been placed in a weighed 
container, weigh it in the closed container to obtain 
the moist gross weight of the paper. 

(1) For large samples, unless the container has a 
removable basket, take them from the container in 
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which they were weighed, spread them in a basket 
or tray which will permit free circulation of air 
around them, and place them, as well as the original 
containers, in the oven. Heat for about two hours, 
replace the specimens in the original container and 
close it, doing this if possible without removing the 
specimens from the oven. Let the closed container 
and contents cool at room temperature, and weigh. 

(2) For small samples, without removing them 
from the weighing bottles, remove the stoppers, heat 
for one hour, close the bottles in the oven, cool to 
room temperature in a desiccator, and weigh. Re- 
move the stopper momentarily just before weighing, 
to adjust any change in air pressure. 

(3) Dry the specimens in either case at 100-105 
deg. C. Repeat the periodical drying and weighing 
until the difference in weight between two successive 
weighings is not more than 0.1 per cent of the weight 
of the specimen. For two-gram samples, all weighings 
shall be made to an accuracy of one mg.; for other 
samples, at least to an accuracy of 1/2000 of the 
original weight of the sample. 


Report 


The moisture shall be reported as the percentage 
loss in the original weight of the paper to the nearest 
0.1. 

Reproducibility of Results 


The percentage results of duplicate determinations 
of moisture should agree to within 0.2. 


Correction in TAPPI Standard T 406 
m-39, Reducible Sulphur in Paper 


Due to some confusion about the strength of the 
sodium thiosulphate solution used in this standard, 
the paragraph numbered (3) under Reagent has been 
rewritten as follows: 

“Standard sodium thiosulphate solution, freshly 
prepared. Solutions over 2 days old should not be 
used. Use recently boiled distilled water, cooled to 
about 20 deg. C., for preparing the solution. Dis- 
solve 0.097 gram of C.P. fresh, clean crystals of 
Na.S203°5H,O in a little water in a 100-cc. volumetric 
flask, dilute to the mark and mix thoroughly; then 
dilute 10 cc. of this solution to 1 liter and mix thor- 
oughly. 1 cc. of this diluted solution contains the 
equivalent of 0.0000025 gram of sulphur.” 

In the fourth line from the bottom of the first page 
change “0.001 per cent” to “standard”. 
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Wetting Agents, Their Structure, 
Characteristics, and Uses* 


By C. A. Sluhan! 


Abstract 


The author deals with the general subject of sur- 
face active chemicals as applied to wetting, dispers- 
ing, and detergency. It is pointed out that these 
operations are distinct and separate, although deter- 
gency does involve wetting and dispersing action. 

It is shown that wetting agents differ in molecular 
configuration from detergent type products or dis- 
persing agents. The structure of the molecule with 
its attendant effect on wetting power, solubility, and 
foaming is also discussed. 

Comparison is made of anion and cation surface 
active chemicals and a number of applications in 
various industries is cited. The importance of se- 
lecting the proper type of surface active chemical 
for applications of wetting, dispersing, or detergency 
is emphasized. 


In dealing with the subject of wetting agents, it 
would perhaps be best to first review the natural 
phenomenon known as surface tension, which makes 
wetting agents so necessary and valuable to industry. 
You are aware that a stream of a liquid will break 
into small drops, forming almost perfect spheres. 
A sphere, of course, has the least surface area per 
unit of volume, and the reason the liquid forms into 
drops is that the molecules of the liquid pull upon 
one another in such a manner as to create a tension 
acting parallel to the surface, and such being the 
case, the liquid will tend to assume a shape with the 
least surface area. The greater the attraction of 
these molecules for one another, the greater the sur- 
face tension, and the greater will be the amount of 
work necessary in extending the surface. This 
amount of work is specific for each liquid at a defi- 
nite temperature. Numerically, it is expressed as 
dynes per centimeter, which is equivalent to saying 
that it is the work in ergs required to increase the 
surface area by one square centimeter. Perhaps it 
will be best to show what this surface tension will 
actually do. 


If we take a toy battleship which has a lower 
structure of fine wire screen and place it on water, it 
will float because of the high surface tension of the 
water and the high angle of contact between the water 
and the wire. However, when we add a wetting agent, 
it sinks immediately, because the surface tension of 
the water is reduced and the wire becomes wet (1). 

Surface tension deals with the relation of liquids 
to air or gases. However, wetting agents are gener- 
ally used in water which in turn is used in connection 
with other liquids or solids. The surface tension at 
the interface between two immiscible liquids, or a 
liquid and a solid is known as “interfacial tension.” 
Wetting is the phenomenon of a liquid and a solid 


* Presented at the meeting of the Delaware Valley Section of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Engineers Club, 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 10, 1940. 

1 American Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. 
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coming into contact so as to form a liquid-solid 
interface. Wetting is generally considered complete 
when the contact angle between the two surfaces is 
zero. Generally speaking, the lower the interfacial 
tension, the more rapid is the wetting. 


Ethyl alcohol is an excellent wetting and pene- 
trating agent, however, large quantities must be 
used to obtain the desired results (2), but one of 
the advantages of the true wetting agents is that 
only relatively small quantities are necessary as 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I.—25 DEG. C. 
Surface Tension Ethyl Alcohol (2) Surface Tension 
ynes/cm. gy dynes/cm. 
6.8 


Aerosol OT-100% 


005 
“001 


From these data, it can readily be seen that ex- 
ceedingly high concentrations of alcohol must be 
used in order to obtain a low surface tension, and 
thus to obtain satisfactory wetting. 


In what way then, do wetting agents work in 
order to achieve such outstanding results? 


In order to understand their behavior, it would 
be well for us to examine their chemical nature. 
Broadly speaking, there are two extreme types of 
chemical compounds, polar and nonpolar, whose 
properties (3) are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II 
Polar-Nonpolar Compounds 


Polar (Salt) 
Ionized 
High Dielectric Constant 
— Melting Point 
Soluble in ater 
Insoluble in Organic Solvents 
High Boiling Point 
Melt Conducts Electricity 


_  Nonpolar (Nujol) 
Nonionized 
Low Dielectric Constant 
Low Melting Point 
Insoluble in Water 
Soluble in Organic Solvents 
Low Boiling Point : 
Melt does not Conduct Electricity 


Structure of Surface Active Materials 


Wetting agents are in the class of heteropolar or 
polar-nonpolar compounds and have properties inter- 
mediate between these two types. They are composed 
of both polar and nonpolar groups. Some approach 
the polar and others the nonpolar compounds, de- 
pending upon the “balance” or ratio of the polar to 
the nonpolar portions. Langmuir’s (4) work shows 
us that the polar portion has the tendency to direct 
the molecule into the water, whereas the oil-soluble 
or nonpolar portion will be attracted to any surfaces 
with which their water solution comes into contact. 
In ordinary solution, with air or gas as the con- 
tacting surface, the oil-soluble portion is directed 
against the air, whereas the polar or water-soluble 
portion is directed towards the water. When a wet- 
ting agent is added to water, a new surface is formed 
which is oil-like in character, having a much lower 
surface tension than plain water. The popular defini- 
tion of a wetting agent therefore is a material, which 
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when added to water in small amounts will cause con- 
siderable reduction in surface tension. 


To show the effect of adding a wetting agent to 
water, dip a piece of paraffin paper in a water solu- 
tion of a dyestuff, the dyestuff being used to identify 
the position of the water after withdrawing the 
paper. You will note that in withdrawing the paper, 
the water runs off readily. Now add a wetting agent 
to the water, immerse the paper, and upon with- 
drawing it, note that the paper is readily wet by the 
solution. What actually happens is that the oil- 
soluble portion of the wetting agent molecule is 
attracted to the paraffin, because the paraffin is non- 
polar in character, and the polar or water soluble 
group of this same molecule pulls the water along 
with it. 


Wetting agents as a whole will reduce the surface 
tension of water markedly when used in low con- 
centrations, but relatively few materials can raise 
the surface tension of water. Even in those cases, 
the surface tension of water cannot be raised to any 
great extent, and when such is possible, large amounts 
of the materials are necessary. Usually such ma- 
terials are inorganic in nature, such as salts, acids, 
and the like. 


Wetting vs. Dispersing 


There seems to be considerable confusion as re- 
gards the terms “wetting” and “dispersing”. As 
stated previously, a wetting agent is a material which 
will reduce the surface tension of water and lower 
the interfacial tension between the water and another 
surface, so as to forn. a solid-liquid, or liquid-liquid, 
interface. On the other hand, a true dispersing agent 
usually has little effect on the surface tension of 
water. This is shown by the following experiment. 


If we place sulphur on ordinary water, it floats ; 
but if a wetting agent is added to the surface of the 
water, you note that the sulphur sinks immediately. 
In another beaker, place sulphur on water and to it 
add a typical dispersing agent. You will note that 
the sulphur does not sink, because the interfacial 
tension between the sulphur and the water is not 
sufficiently reduced. In a further experiment, add 
carbon-black to ordinary water. You will note that 
it is wet fairly readily, but that it soon settles out. 
Add carbon-black to a dilute solution of a wetting 
agent, and you will note that it also wets readily, 
but that most of it soon settles in fairly large par- 
ticles. Now add carbon-black to water and after 
it is wet, add a dispersing agent. You will notice 
at once that the mixture is considerably darker than 
the other mixtures, which results from the fact that 
the carbon-black particles are much smaller and re- 
main in suspension. 
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An aqueous dispersing agent is a material which 
promotes the separation or deflocculation of particles, 
which is accomplished by overcoming the adhesive 
forces between the individual particles. From these 
experiments, it is seen that a wetting agent is not 
necessarily a dispersing agent, although some wetting 
agents do have some dispersing power as a secondary 
nature. While there are many products having wet- 
ting properties, there are relatively few true dispers- 
ing agents. Then too, the action of dispersing agents 
is specific, their effectiveness depending upon the 
particular system. Dispersing agents may be inor- 
ganic in nature or complex polar-nonpolar com- 
pounds. 


Wetting Power and Molecular Configuration 


“Wetting power” is a relative term. Since this is 
the case, it is necessary to measure the effectiveness 
of a given material in terms of what it will do in 
comparison to other materials. In the textile industry, 
the most widely used test method is that of Draves 
and Clarkson. It consists of measuring the time 
necessary for a 5-gram skein of unboiled two-ply 
cotton yarn to sink in a definite concentration of a 
wetting agent in water at a definite temperature. 
Tests are made at various concentrations of the 
wetting agent; the data are then recorded on log 
log paper as shown in Fig. 1. 

From the data one can determine the concentration 
of wetting agents necessary to give a definite sinking 
time. If two materials, when used in the same con- 
centration, give the same sinking time, they are of 
equal wetting power at that particular concentration. 
From their cost, one can determine their compara- 
tive money value. 


The Draves and Clarkson sinking time method (5) 
is as follows. A 500-cc. graduate is filled with water, 
and another is filled with a dilute solution of a wet- 
ting agent. Cut the skein of yarn and in the middle 
of it fasten a 3-gram hook, which in turn is fastened 
by means of a piece of thread % inch long to a 40- 
gram weight. When the skein is immersed in the 
water, the thread between the hook and the weight 
remains taut by virtue of the fact that the air in the 
fiber is not displaced by the water, due to the fact that 
the water has a high surface tension and will not 
wet the fiber which has a natural wax coating. If we 
place a like skein in the solution of the wetting agent, 
we will see that within a few seconds, the wetting 
agent solution wets the fiber, displacing the air, and 
the skein sinks. 


We previously showed that wetting agents are com- 
posed of two portions, one, water-like in nature, and 
one oil-like in nature. The characteristics of the mate- 
rial, and therefore the suitability for a particular ap- 
plication will depend upon the “balance” of the two 
portions and their respective positions in the molecule. 
For example, the wetting power of various types of 
such compounds is shown in Fig. 1. 

From this figure it is readily seen that the Aerosol 
OT-100% is by far the most powerful wetting agent 
of the group. In other words, considerably less of the 
material is required to give a definite sinking time 
than is required of the other materials examined. The 
structure of these respective materials is shown in 
Fig. 2. 

We note that in the case of Aerosol-OT, which is 
an ester of a sulphonated dicarboxylic acid, the polar 
or water-solubilizing group is approximately in the 
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middle of a branched train. in the case of the sul- 
phated higher alcohol and the sulphonated amide, the 
polar or water-soluble group is at the end of a long 
nonpolar group. When these materials are dissolved 
in water, a definite number of molecules will be re- 
quired to completely cover the surface of the water 
and also the interface between the solution and an- 
other surface. In the case of the sulphated higher 
alcohols and the sulphonated amides, the molecules can 
pack very closely together and a relatively large num- 
ber will be required, because the molecules are rela- 
tively long, but small in diameter. In the case, how- 
ever, of the ester of the sulphonated dicarboxylic acid, 
only a relatively few number of molecules will be re- 
quired to cover the surface or an interface, inasmuch 
as the molecule when oriented, is relatively short, but 
considerably greater in area. This difference in mole- 
cular structure has an important bearing on the rela- 
tive efficiency of these materials as detergents, as we 
shall see later. 


Solubility and Molecular Structure 


In addition to wetting power, the solubility of wet- 
ting agents is likewise considerably influenced by the 
structure and balance of the molecule (see Fig. 3). 

In the case of the dilauryl ester of the sulphonated 
dibasic acid, the product is practically insoluble at 
room temperature. However, as we reduce the length 
of the polar chains, the solubility is increased and we 
note that the dioctyl ester is soluble to the extent of 
approximately 1.5% and that as we reduce the length 
of the polar chain still further, the solubility is further 
increased, although not so markedly. However, in 
doing so, we adversely affect the wetting power in 
ordinary water. For example, the dibutyl ester of the 
sulphonated dicarboxylic acid has no wetting power in 
ordinary water at a concentration of 1%. 


On the other hand, a considerable difference in wet- 
ting characteristics is noted in Fig. 4 when these 
materials are used in solutions of electrolytes. 

This shows the effect of a salt solution upon the 
dioctyl ester. Notice that relatively low concentra- 
tions of salt decrease the wetting power of this mate- 
rial. However, when we examine the dihexyl ester in 
sodium chloride .solution, we note that its wetting 
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power in up to 5% salt is considerably greater than 
its —— power in ordinary water as shown in 
Fig. 

In the case of the dibutyl ester, which you will re- 
call has no wetting power in ordinary water at 1% 
concentrations, considerable wetting power is ex- 
hibited in 20% sodium sulphate solution, and in fact, 
very closely approximates that of the dihexyl ester 
when used in ordinary water as shown in Fig. 6. 

If on the other hand, the concentration of the elec- 
trolyte is too high, the wetting agent will be actually 
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salted out of solution. The quantity of electrolyte 
necessary to cause salting out depends upon the elec- 
trolyte itself and also upon the particular wetting 
agent and upon its concentration in the solution. 

In view of the foregoing, we can state that gen- 
erally, as the molecular weight of the nonpolar por- 
tion is increased, the solubility in water and in elec- 
trolyte solutions is decreased. As the molecular weight 
of the nonpolar portion is increased, and providing 
the material has sufficient solubility, the wetting power 
is usually greater in electrolyte solutions than in 
pure water. It is thus apparent that wetting agents 


must be very carefully balanced and that the proper 
one must be selected for each particular application. 


Foaming 


Another property of. wetting agents and surface 
active compounds which is influenced by structure is 
that of foaming. The fundamental condition for 
the formation of:a froth requires that there be a 
difference of concentration of the dissolved substance 
in the surface’ layer as compared to the concentration 
of the substance in the bulk of the solution. Figure 
7 illustrates a cross-section of a bubble (6). 

R denotes the oil-soluble portion and X denotes the 
polar or water-solubilizing group. Such a film is 
relatively stable, since it is elastic. If the tension in 
the film is increased by increasing the area, the con- 
centration of the wetting agent, or surface active 
compounds, is reduced and the surface tension is 
increased, which balances the increased tension. If 
the area is reduced, reducing the tension in the film, 
the wetting agen‘ concentration is increased and the 
surface tension will be decreased to balance the re- 
duced tension. If a material is too soluble, or too 
open it will not produce a copious foam. A 

0.2% concentration of the dioctyl ester of sulphonated 
dicarboxylic acid forms more foara and a more stable 
foam than a 0.2% concentration of the dibutyl ester 
of sulphonated dicarboxylic acid. Likewise, a 0.2% 
solution of a sulphated higher alcohol, produces more 
of a froth and a more stable froth than either of the 
other two materials. This is in line with our experi- 
ence that in general, detergent-type surface active 
products are better foamers than wetting agent types. 


Detergency 
Still another property considerably affected by 
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structure of polar-nonpolar or surface active com- 
pounds is that of detergency. In studying soap as 
well as synthetic organic detergents, we note that 
they are possessed of one common similarity. That 
is, a straight chain hydrocarbon on the end of which 
is located the polar or water-solubilizing group. This 
series of compounds differs from the more truly 
wetting agent types in that the latter have the polar 
group located nearer the middle of the chain. Typical 
of the synthetic organic detergents are such products 
as the sulphated higher alcohols, sulphonated amides, 
sulphated fatty acid esters, sulphonated ethers, and 
the higher molecular weight alkyl aryl sulphonates. 
Close packing of the straight-chain type products is 
furthermore closely allied with their superior 
detergent properties compared to the branch-chain 
wetting agents. As was pointed out previously, how- 
ever, the branch-chain types are far superior as 
wetting agents. This difference in detergent efficiency 
between a wetting agent-type compound and an 
organic synthetic detergent is demonstrated with 
pieces of wool cloth which have first been impregnated 
with a standard soil mixture of carbon-black and oils 
and subsequently washed in one case with 0.2% of a 
wetting agent and in the other with a 0.2% solution 
of a detergent-type surface active compound. You 
will note that the pieces washed with a sulphated 
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higher alcohol are much lighter in color than the 
one washed with a true wetting agent type of material. 

Detergent efficiency is influenced, not only by the 
type of organic detergent, but also upon the type of 
surface being cleaned, the type of soil to be removed, 
temperature, and furthermore, much depends upon the 
pH of the cleaning solution. Most soil carries a 
negative charge, and therefore, if it is at all possible, 
the surface from which the soil is to be removed 
should be made to assume the same charge as the soil, 
so that they will repel one another. As was shown 
by Neville (7) cellulose carries a negative charge in 
water. In the case of cellulose in water, the negative 
charge is more pronounced in the presence of alkali, 
and he was able to show that the higher the alkalinity, 
the more readily was the soil removed. In his experi- 
ments, carbon-black was used, this being typical of 
soils, inasmuch as it carries a negative charge. The 
addition of soap caused a considerable increase in 
detergent efficiency because (among other factors) the 
fabric assumed a more highly negatively charged con- 
dition than in the presence of the alkali alone. He 
also showed that the sulphated higher fatty alcohols, 
although fair detergents in themselves, are much more 
effective in the presence of alkali. 

Wool and silk are quite dissimilar to cotton or 
other cellulosic materials, in that they are amphoteric 
in nature. That is to say, they may have a positive 
or a negative charge, depending upon the pH of the 
medium in which they are treated. As was shown by 
Sookne and Harris (8), it was found that wool carries 
a positive charge below a pH of approximately 4.5, 
and carries a negative charge above this pH. Silk 
carries a positive charge at a pH below approximately 
3.7, whereas it carries a negative charge at a pH 
above this value. Such being the case, it can readily 
be seen why washing silk and wool with the usual 
anion type detergents in an acid medium is less effi- 
cient than washing these fabrics in a slightly alkaline 
medium. 


Cationic Surface Active Materials 
So far, we have been dealing with “anion” wetting 
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agents and surface active compounds. Anion surtace 
active compounds have a surface active or nonpolar 
portion of the molecule which carries a negative 
charge. If a direct current is passed through an 
aqueous solution of such materials, the surface active 
portion of the molecule will migrate to the anode. In 
addition to the anionic-type materials, there is another 
class which, when dissolved in water and a direct 
current is passed through the solution, has a nonpolar 
group which deposits at the cathode or negative pole. 
Such products are termed “cationic.” Representative 
materials of the latter group are primary and sec- 
ondary amine acid salts, quartenary ammonium com- 
pounds, and sulphonium and phosphonium compounds 
(see Fig. 8). 

If we mix anion and cation surface active mate- 
rials together in proper proportions, we will obtain a 
precipitate because the two oppositely charged non- 
polar portions unite to form a high molecular weight 
oil-like compound which is so oil-like in nature that 
it is thrown out of solution. 

This leads us to speculate as to what will happen 
when we attempt to use cation and anion materials 
for cleaning, dyeing, finishing, or other applications. 
First, let us consider detergency with regard to cation 
surface active compounds. In the case of cotton 
carrying a negative charge, we note that when a 
cation surface active material is used, the carbon- 
black is more firmly bound, than if plain water were 
used. In this case the nonpolar cation is attracted by 
both the carbon-black and the cellulose, binding the 
two together more firmly. Likewise, we note the 
effect of adding alkali to the solution containing the 
cation surface active compound. Contrary to the im- 
proved results in using an alkali with an anion 
detergent, the efficiency is not appreciably increased. 

It has been reported that cation surface active com- 
pounds have been found useful in scouring wool on 
the acid side (9). These products are relatively new 
and no doubt many uses will be found for them. 


Let us now consider wetting agents in relation to 
dyeing. Among the many dyes available, there are 
types which are known as acid and basic. Acid dyes 
are similar to anion surface active compounds in that 
the active portion—i. e., the color ion, carries a nega- 
tive charge, whereas in the case of an anion surface 
active compound, the active portion likewise carries a 
negative charge. Upon adding an anion wetting agent 
to a solution of an acid dye, the solution remains 
clear. 

Basic dyes are similar to cation surface active com- 
pounds, in that the active or color ion carries a posi- 
tive charge, similar to the polar or surface active 
portion of a cation surface active compound carrying 
a positive charge. Upon adding a cation surface 
active compound to a solution of a basic dyestuff, the 
solution remains clear. 

Now, if we add a solution of an acid dye to a 
solution of a basic dye, a precipitate will occur. The 
same occurs if we add a solution of a cation surface 
active compound to a solution of an acid dye, and 
likewise a precipitate will occur when we add a solu- 
tion of an anion surface active compound to a solution 
of a basic dye. 

It therefore is evident that care should be exercised 
in selecting the particular type of surface active com- 
pound to be used with a specific dyestuff. As was 
shown by Smith (10) anion wetting agents are of 
value in dyeing primarily because the fiber is wet 
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rapidly with consequent rapid swelling of the fiber, 
allowing the dyestuff to penetrate more readily, 
whereby more rapid and level dyeing is obtained. 
This is shown by the following experiment where an 
ordinary butcher’s wrapping paper is dipped in an 
acid dyestuff solution, and in the other the same solu- 
tion containing an anion wetting agent. We immerse 
them for the same length of time, withdraw them 
and note that the solution containing the wetting agent 
produces stronger and more level dyeing. 

Naturally, wetting agents find considerable applica- 
tion in the general industrial field. For example, they 
are used in agricultural sprays where they promote 
wetting of foliage. They find application in un- 
pigmented surface coatings where they produce a 
better bond between the coating and the surface. 
They also find application in the treatment of oil 
wells with acid solutions. In emulsified lubricants 
and grinding emulsions, they serve the purpose of 
promoting more intimate contact between the lubri- 
cant and the surfaces, and furthermore accelerate the 
setting of foreign particles in the lubricating emulsion. 
In alkali detergent mixtures, they promote greater 
cleaning efficiency and in solvent degreasing mixtures, 
considerably improve solvent action. Considerable 
quantities are used in making glass-cleaning prepara- 
tions, and much is used in the photographic industry. 
The dry cleaning industry uses these materials in dry 
cleaning solvents and in spotting mixtures and con- 
siderable quantities of both anion and cation types 
are being used in the manufacture of pigments. Wet- 
ting agents also find application in the electroplating 
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of metals where, by their use, a more uniform deposit 
is obtained and they reduce the tendency of spotting 
in rinsing the plated articles. 

So far, wetting agents have not found extensive 
application in the paper industry. However, they are 
being used for such applications as reworking broke 
stock, in which case the stock can be wet much more 
readily than if no wetting agent were used. Other 
applications are in dyeing operations, where more 
rapid and more level dyeing is obtained, in the sealing 
of cartons, for which purpose the wetting agents are 
very effective in wetting the tape, especially in cold 
weather. They are useful for wetting certain classes 
of pigments, which are ordinarily difficult to wet and 
have been found of value in paper towelling, for 
conditioning felts and for washing felts. 

May I emphasize in conclusion, the importance in 
approaching the problem of using surface active mate- 
rials, of first determining whether wetting, detergent 
or dispersing action is involved and then (after con- 
ditions have been established) selecting with care the 
product most suitable to the case at hand. 
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The Application of Synthetic Salt Cake 


By Walter L. Savell’ 


Abstract 


The product that has come to be known as synthetic 
salt cake is essentially a sintered composition of sul- 
phur and soda ash. The proportions of soda ash to 
sulphur ave substantially in the ratio of the molecular 
weight of soda ash to the atomic weight of sulphur. 
It is a grey, granular, nonhygroscopic material weigh- 
ing 80 to 83 lb. per cu. ft. Inasmuch as it is applied in 
the kraft pulp process to replace sodium sulphate, 
commonly calied salt cake, and since it is used to pro- 
duce sodium sulphide by reduction in the recovery 
furnaces, as is the case with sodium sulphate, the 
name synthetic salt cake seems the best one to describe 
its nature and function in the kraft pulp process. The 
chemical reactions and the application of this mate- 
rial are discussed. 


Differing from sodium sulphate in original com- 
position, it is natural that technique of handling and 
application will vary from that followed in the use of 
the original salt cake. In the preparation of synthetic 
salt cake the mixing of the sulphur with the soda ash 
is carried on so that each particle of the latter takes 
on a quota of sulphur making it a chemical unit ready 
for reaction. 

A secondary effect of the method of preparation is 
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to give a large measure of protection of the alkali 
against moisture absorption from the air, because each 
particle presents a practically moistureproof surface 
of sulphur to the atmosphere. 

There is a practical advantage in this condi- 
tion, because it materially reduces the tendency of the 
synthetic salt cake to form lumps or to cake in stor- 
age. This, of course, makes for easy handling, stor- 
age and feeding. The synthetic salt cake may be taken 
from storage and fed directly to the point of applica- 
tion without passing through a grinder or pulverizer. 

It is common practice, however, to pass it through 
a screen to remove bits of wood, nails, or other for- 
eign matter, with which it may have been contamin- 
ated in handling and may interfere with mechanical 
handling equipment. 

There is also a chemical advantage in the intimate 
physical combination of the sulphur and soda ash. 
Separation and segregation of the components are 
impossible so the ideal conditions are presented for 
immediate reaction of the two, when the proper tem- 
perature is reached. 

In the production of sodium sulphide from sodium 
sulphate the reaction is exclusively one of reduction 
which, although it may conceivably take place in 
steps, may be illustrated by the equation : 


Na2SOu + 4C + 3000 B.t.u. = NaS + 4CO (1) 
With synthetic salt cake we desire to get the same 
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end products but starting with a different material the 
conditions during reaction are necessarily different. 

As a first step, we desire to bring about immediate 
reaction between the two components of the synthetic 
salt cake. This requires merely an increase in tem- 
perature which, if it takes place out of contact with 
carbon, will result in practically complete conversion 
to sodium sulphate in the presence of air. 


NazCOs + S + 30 = Na2SOs + COz + 1950 B.t.u. (2) 


Conversion of synthetic salt cake to sodium sul- 
phate in this manner may be accomplished in the 
laboratory by heating it in a loosely covered crucible 
in a muffle furnace at a temperature of approximately 
900 deg. C. The reaction product will be approxi- 
mately 95 per cent sodium sulphate. 

A number of variations in the composition of the 
final reaction products will be noted with variations 
in the temperature, to which the synthetic salt cake is 
heated and the amount of oxidation or reduction per- 
mitted. In loosely covered crucibles heated in air, 
reaction proceeds comparatively slowly at a tempera- 
ture of 152 deg. C. but is rapid at 230 deg. C., and 
quite vigorous at 260 deg. C. 

The figures in Table I indicate the course of the re- 
actions for these conditions. 


TABLE I 


Sample 
Maximum temperature 
Total time heated—min 
Loss of weight 
(chiefly CO2), % 


As the conditions become more highly reducing, the 
proportion of sodium sulphide formed also increases. 
We have found that all of the following reactions can 
and do occur when conditions are appropriate. 

3NazCOs + 3S = 2Na2S + NasSOs + 3CO: (3) 
2Na2COs + 2S + 302 —> NasSO. 2CO2 (4) 
2S + 202 —> 2Na2SOs + 2CO: (5) 

+ 2s t 23, — Na2S20s CO2 (6) 


— NaS 2COz 
NazCOs +S C — Nas 


(7) 
CO: + CO (8) 


It must also be recognized that it is possible to lose 
a portion of the sulphur by direct oxidation if the 
synthetic salt cake is exposed directly to oxidizing 
conditions at high temperature—thus 


S + Oz: — SO2 (9) 


However, the intimate nature of the sulphur-soda 
ash mixture causes this reaction to tend in the direc- 
tion, 

NazCOs + SO2 — Na2zSOs + CO2z (10) 


The loss of sulphur by direct oxidation, as in Equa- 
tion 9 reaches a maximum at approximately 5 per cent 
of the synthetic salt cake weight. This amounts to 
about 21.5 per cent of the sulphur present. 


This extreme condition is attained when the syn- 
thetic salt cake is blown directly into a zone of high 
temperature (temperature of the reduction furnace) 
in a dry condition using an air blast to carry it. From 
this it may be reasonably assumed that approximately 
25 per cent of the sulphur present is in the form of 
a surface cover on the particles of soda ash. The bal- 
ance of the sulphur is presumably soaked into the 
soda ash particle, in such intimate form that any in- 
crease in temperature merely hastens the reaction be- 
tween the two components of the synthetic salt cake. 
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Still another reaction is of practical importance in 
the application of synthetic salt cake. This is the one 
which occurs between the free sulphur which it con- 
tains and the organic components of black liquor. In 
fact, it is this reaction which has dictated one of the 
important conditions for economical application. 
When the synthetic salt cake is mixed with black 
liquor, a portion of the sulphur reacts to form hydro- 
gen sulphide at temperatures of 200 to 300 deg. C. 
This type of reaction can be shown using a liquid hy- 
drocarbon as a substitute for black liquor, thus— 


CwHa + 11S = 10C + 11H2S (11) 


When hydrogen sulphide is formed in this manner 
the sulphur so represented passes into the secondary 
oxidizing zone of a recovery furnace and is oxidized 
to sulphur dioxide which passes up the stack. 


H:2S + 30 = H20 + SO: (12) 


In this case the hydrogen sulphide is so weak an 
acid, that it cannot replace the carbon dioxide in the 
soda ash. Therefore, no reaction occurs between the 
soda ash and the evolved hydrogen sulphide. The sul- 
phur dioxide finally formed would react with the soda 
ash if it could be brought in contact with it. Since the 
gases from the secondary zone of the furnace go to 
the stack the hydrogen sulphide formed in Equation 
11 is lost unless recovered as sulphite by alkaline 
scrubbing beyond the furnace. 


It is obvious from the nature of the synthetic salt 
cake, that it has an almost ideal chemical composition 
for the purpose. The direct application of heat with- 
out the presence of air creates a reducing condition. 
This is shown in Equation 3. Any reducing condi- 
tion except that of Equation 10 predisposes the mate- 
rial to form sodium sulphide. Since all recovery fur- 
naces necessarily operate with a reducing condition 
in the lower zone, it is logical to expect the synthetic 
salt cake to show a higher percentage reduction than 
that obtained in the use of sodium sulphate. This 
has been found to be the case in every application, re- 
gardless of the type of recovery furnace or the meth- 
od used in feeding the salt cake. 


In the study of thermal conditions surrounding the 
application of sodium sulphate and synthetic salt cake, 
the following discussion will throw some light on the 
practical results obtained. 


Conditions Which Promote Reactions 


In the presence of a large excess of oxygen (air) 
the sulphur and soda ash of the synthetic salt cake 
will tend to react as follows: 


2Na2COs + 2S 


302 —> 2Na2SO, + 2CO2 
soda ash sulphur i 


oxygen sodium carbon 
sulphate dioxide 


This reaction will liberate some 1950 B.t.u./Ib. of 
synthetic salt cake reacted. Such a reaction, since it 
liberates heat, will proceed without the use of a high 
temperature. Indeed the use of an extremely high 
temperature will tend to stop this reaction. 


It should be noted that since this reaction produces 
sodium sulphate, it will be necessary to reduce the 
sodium sulphate to sodium sulphide before it can be 
used. As this reduction requires the absorption of 
some 3000 B.t.u:/lb. of sodium sulphate reduced, the 
overall heat consumption of these two reactions will 


be: 
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Change 1 lb. ae on oaks to 1.03 Ib.. sodium sulphate 
, 4, 5— ’ 
Peet ataecceao 1.8 = 1950 B.t.u. liberated 
136 ; 
Change 1.03 Ib. sodium sulphate to 0.57 lb. sodium sulphide 
(326,310 — 89,850) 
03 eee 1.8 = 3,090 B.t.u. absorbed 


2 
3090 — 1950 = 1140 B.t.u., net heat absorbed per lb. synthetic 
salt cake. 








In the presence of a smaller excess of air the sul- 
phur and soda ash of the synthetic salt cake will tend 
to react as follows: 


NaCOs + S + O2 —> NaSOs + COs 
soda ash sulphur oxygen sodium carbon 
sulphite dioxide 


This reaction will liberate about 1080 B.t.u./Ib. of 
synthetic salt cake. This reaction will proceed by it- 
self, provided there is a small excess of oxygen (air) 
in the furnace. A high furnace temperature will tend 
to limit the reaction. 

Since sodium sulphite must be reduced to sodium 
sulphide before it can be used, the overall heat con- 
sumption necessary to get sodium sulphide from the 
synthetic salt cake by this reaction will be: 


1 Ib. synthetic salt cake changed to 0.91 Ib. sodium sulphite 
(259,260 + 94,385 — 270,560) : 
1.8 = 1080 B.t.u. liberated 


138 
0.91 Ib. sodium sulphite reduced to 0.57 Ib. sodium sulphide 
(259,260 — 89,850) 
——_—_—_—___—__—_—_——- 1.8 = 2210 B.t.u. absorbed 


126 
2210 — 1080 = 1130 B.t.u. net heat absorption per Ib. synthetic 
salt cake. 





In the presence of a smaller excess of oxygen (air) 
the soda ash and sulphur of the synthetic salt cake 
will tend to react as follows: 


NaxCO; + 2S + O2 —> Na2S20s + COs 
soda ash sulphur oxygen sodium carbon 
thiosulphate dioxide 


This reaction will liberate about: 


(348,625 — 270,560) 
—— - 1.8 = 1020 B.t.u./Ib. 
138 








The overall heat liberated will be about: 


1 Ib. synthetic salt cake changed to 1.15 lb. sodium thiosulphate 
liberates 1020 B.t.u. 
1.15 Ib. sodium thiosulphate changed to 0.57 lb. sodium sulphide 
absorbs 
(254,240 — 185,578) 








1.8 = 900 B.t.u. 
158 
1020 — 900 = 120 B.t.u./Ib. net heat liberated 


When a weak reducing atmosphere exists in the 
furnace the soda ash and sulphur of the synthetic salt 
cake will tend to react as follows: 


NaCOs + S§ 


co — NaS -f CO: 
soda ash sulphur 


carbon. sodium carbon 
monoxide sulphide dioxide 


The overall heat consumption of this reaction will 
be about : 


(296,988 — 278,620) 


— 1.8 = 240 B.t.u./lb. synthetic salt cake 


When a stronger reducing atmosphere exists in the 
furnace the soda ash and sulphur of the synthetic salt 
cake will tend to react as follows: 


NaCO; + § 


Cc —> NaS + COz2: + CO 
Soda ash sulphur carbon sodium carbon carbon 
sulphide dioxide monoxide 


The overall heat consumption of this reaction will 
be about : 


(270,560 — 210,663) 
TEA titicch 


38 1.8 = 780 B.t.u./lb. synthetic salt cake 


When a still stronger reducing atmosphere exists in 
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the furnace the soda ash and sulphur of the synthetic 
salt cake will tend to react as follows: 


Na2COs + s 


2c —> NaS + 3CO 
soda ash sulphur 


carbon sodium carbon 
sulphide monoxide 
The overall heat consumption of this reaction will 
be about: 


(270,560 — 169,134) . 
ee 1.8 = 1320 B.t.u./Ib. synthetic salt cake 
138 


Mill Tests 


The first large scale application of synthetic salt 
cake was conducted in a Babcock and Wilcox-Tom- 
linson recovery unit. In this case the synthetic salt 
cake was fed in the black liquor in exactly the same 
way that sodium sulphate was normally fed. 

The synthetic salt cake was delivered in box cars. 
Unloading was done by hand by means of shovels and 
wheelbarrows. Each barrow-load was weighed and 
dumped into the boot of an elevator. From the ele- 
vator it dropped to a hammer mill and thence to a 
screen and thence to a pneumatic conveyor system 
which delivered it to the bins in front of the furnace. 
From these bins it dropped to the short automatic belt 
conveyor feeders which in turn dropped it into the 
dissolving tanks, through which black liquor circu- 
lates and was thus delivered in the black liquor to the 
furnace spray nozzles. 

One of the troubles experienced in the early runs 
was due to the fact that an occasional piece of tramp 
iron would go through the system with the synthetic 
salt cake. Several times sparks resulting from the 
iron passing through the grinder caused the ignition 
of sulphur dust and flash fires. These fires extin- 
guished themselves, when the grinder or feed was 
stopped, so they were never serious. It was also noted 
that a considerable amount of dust was formed by the 
grinding of the synthetic salt cake, and this dust was 
carried over into the Connersville blower used to oper- 
ate the conveying system. In the blower the dust built 
up a cake that eventually created excessive friction 
and caused a shutdown. To remedy the latter condi- 
tion a filter was installed between the cyclone separa- 
tor and the blower. 

An improvement in the properties of the synthetic 
salt cake made it unnecessary to grind it prior to 
screening so the hammer mill was not operated when 
this material was fed. It, therefore, bypassed the 
grinder onto the screen and then to the pneumatic 
conveyor in the usual manner. Incidentally, the im- 
proved synthetic salt cake eliminated the dust prob- 
lem, so the air filter is no longer necessary. 

Data are given in Tables I-V on a run covering 
the use of 10 carloads of synthetic salt cake fed into 
the black liquor and handled throughout as a standard 
salt cake. Eight complete tests were made, one test 
on each shift at the beginning of the run, and again 
one test on each shift near the end of the run. 

The ten cars of synthetic salt cake were sufficient to 
make a complete replacement of all the chemicals in 
the system. Although a fairly high sulphidity was 
maintained in the white liquor throughout the 10-car 
run, it dropped from 29.0 to 27.25 per cent due to the . 
reaction, Equation 11. This drop would have been 
considerably greater, as will be shown later, if it were 
not for the fact that a portion of the sulphur dioxide 
formed (Equation 12) was caught and returned by 
the heavy black liquor used in the scrubbing tower. 
A measurable amount of evaporation occurs in the 
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scrubber, so it accomplishes both economy of heat and 
chemicals. 

At another mill a test run in a Babcock and Wil- 
cox—Tomlinson recovery unit showed that it was 
easily possible to drop the normal sulphidity from 28 
down to 22 per cent. In this case the synthetic salt 


TABLE I.—NazO ADDED TO FURNACE 


tal NazO added 


Na2O in black 
liquor, Ib. 
Rate, salt cake 
feed, lb./min. 
Fed during run, 
a2xO in salt 
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Na2O added 


$S Total black 
liquor, Ib 
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TABLE II.—SULPHUR ADDED TO FURNACE 


in black 


Ib. 
test, lb./hr. 


Tot. sulphur added 
hur added 


Sulphur in salt 
during test, Ib. 


Fed during run, 
SSS cake, Ib. 
w 
oO 


Total black 
liquor, Ib. 
Sulphur, % 
Sulphur 
liquor, 

Rate salt cake 
feed, lb./min. 
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TABLE III.—STACK LOSSES, % OF CHEMICALS ADDED 
NazO Lost 
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TABLE IV.—ANALYSES OF SMELTS 


Na2SOs 
Na2S206 NaS 


as 
Na2SOs Na2SO. 


2 
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t NaOH Na:xCOs NaS 
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cake was fed to the furnace in the black liquor. The 
losses encountered by reason of hydrogen sulphide 
formation were not mitigated since the system had no 
scrubber operating. The higher losses were evident in 
the stack gas analysis as well as in the analysis of the 
smelt and white liquor. 

In two other mills synthetic salt cake was applied 
by air injection in a continuous flow. More than 1000 
tons were used in this manner. The results obtained 
in both mills indicated a loss of sulphur by direct 
burning from the surface of the coated particles of 
soda ash (Equation 9). The loss in such application 
amounted to 10 to 30 per cent of the total sulphur 
content. White liquor sulphidities dropped as much 
as 3.5 to 4 per cent. 

These mill tests confirmed conclusions reached in 
laboratory studies, namely : 


(1) Synthetic salt cake should not be fed with black liquor because 
excessive sulphur losses would be experienced from hydrogen sul- 
phide formation and its subsequent oxidation to sulphur dioxide 
(see Equations 11 and 12). 

(2) Dry synthetic salt cake should not be blown with an excess of air 
directly into a high temperature zone of a recovery furnace be- 
cause a heavy loss of sulphur will occur by oxidation of the sul- 
phur coating on the particle of soda ash according to Equation 9, 

(3) To obtain the natural advantages inherent in synthetic salt cake 
it should be fed in a dry condition into the reducing zone of the 
recovery furnace so as to establish and maintain a mass of the 
synthetic salt cake constantly melting down into the smelt. This 
method of feeding promotes Equation 3. 


Inasmuch as the major portion of the sodium sul- 
phide is formed by self-reaction—in other words, by 
the action of the sulphur itself—it is not necessary 
for the synthetic salt cake to be in immediate contact 
with a reducing agent when first introduced into the 
furnace. For this reason, it is preferable to feed it in 
a manner that will allow it to pile upon itself in the 
reducing zone of the furnace. The very liquid smelt 
which results then runs down over the carbon of the 
black ash and the reduction of the sodium sulphite, 
etc., takes place as the smelt moves to the discharge 
spout. 

Intermittent feeding gives results which are often 
better than those obtained with continuous feeding. 
Mechanical feeders for both methods have been de- 
signed. Hand feeding with a shovel at intervals of 
15 to 30 minutes gives excellent results, in any recov- 
ery furnace. Any mechanical feeder which duplicates 
this type of delivery of the synthetic salt cake into 
the furnace is equally satisfactory. 

Synthetic salt cake is now being applied in all of the 
various types of recovery units installed in kraft mills 
of the south. 
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TABLE V.—SUMMARY OF STACK LOSSES—SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE 
Basis—One Hour Running Time 


NazO Lost 


Vel. of As 
gases, 


Gas stack Gas std. 
conditions, condition, 
cu. ft. cu. ft. -p.m. , 
2,238,000 1,614,000 1320 202 
1,950,000 1149 159 
2,070,000 1221 181 
1,926,000 o 17§ 
1,788,000 J 162 
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2,142,000 é 18: 
2,142,000 1,500,000 17 
1,987,000 


Average 1,391,000 171 
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Other 
combi- 
Na2SO,, nations, Total, 
Ib Ib. Ib. 


Sulphur Lost Sulphur 
NazO lost, lost, 
As As stack gases gases 
NazSO,, gases, Total, at s.t.p., 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. /ft. 
318 .0001970 
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234 5 -0001608 
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oxycellulose 
Automobile dash panels 
Avenex. See Oat flour 
Avodiré, pulping 


B. & W.-Tomlinson recovery proc- 


Neutral sulphite process 
Papermaking material 
Plastics from 
Rayon, 
Ragasse-aniline plastics 
Bagasse-furfural plastics 
Bahia, pulping 
BAILEY, A. J. Chemistry of lig- 
nin, I, Existence of a chemical 
ne between lignin and cellu- 
ose 
- Chemistry cf lignin. IT. 
nolysis of wo 


BAIN, W. M. See _ Rowland, 
B. W 


BAKER, C. M. Significance of 
bacterial control in paper ‘ 
Bamboo, paper making material .. 
Rark burning furnace, control ... 
Barker, travelling chain 
Barking drum 
tasis weight, 
dioxide retention 
BEARCE, GEORGE D. Trend of 
the newsprint industry in the 
United States 
Beater 
Bacterial 
High speec 
Reater tackle, self-contained 
Beating 
Mechanical pulp, effect on .. 
Weight factors cf pulps, effect 
on 
Beech 
Ethanolamine, action of .... 
Methylated, action of nitric 
acid 
“enalite 
Bengal paper mills 
Bentonite, uses of 
Benzoic acid as starch preservative 
Renzyl alcohol, lignin isolation with 
Beta-cellulose 
Determination, TAPPI method 
Solubility 
Black gum pulp for viscose 


roblems 


No. 5 Feb. 1 
No. 6 Feb. 8 
No. 7 Feb. 15 
No. 8 Feb. 22 
9 Feb. 

. 10 Mar. 
11 Mar. 

12 Mar. 

No. 13 Mar. 


Al31 
A150 
104 
19 
A133 


P60 
A140 
144 
3, 15 
17 
15 


184 
P7 
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appearing in each of the 26 numbers of Volume 110 
(January to June, 1940) is given: 


1 Jan. 4 


1- 14 No. 14 Apr. 4 191-204 
15- 28 No. 15 Apr. 11 205-216 
29- 34 = No. 16 Apr. 18 217-228 
35- 48 No. 17 Apr. 25 229-240 


49-62 No. 18 May 
63- 76 No. 19 May 


2 241-252 
9 252-264 


77- 90 No. 20 May 16 265-278 
91-120 No. 21 May 23 279-290 


Black liquor 
Combustion 
Fuel value 
Utilization 
Vanillin from 
Blanc fixe, value for coating .... 
Bleach liquor manufacture, pH 
control in 
Bleach plant, constructional mate- 
rials oes 
Bleacher, laboratory 
Bleachin 
Catalysts 
Hypochlorite, pH control .... 
Labcratory bleacher 
Manchurian pulps 
Multistage, chlorine water 


pH in 
Sulphate pulp, pH control .. 
Board 
Adhesive in film form 
Asphalt-bentonite in 
Asphalted 
Automobile dash panels 
Bacterial content, interest in 
Beam test 
Bituminous, casein in 
Butter carton 
Colored, hygienic aspects .... 
Corrugate 
Adhesives, effect of 
Beam tests 
Column data 
Flexture testing 
Production speed 
Scdium _ silicate, 
tion of 
Sodium silicate, effect of 
Sodium silicate consump- 
tion 


Stiffness factor 
Warping 
Waste in manufacture 
Decorative 
Density, range of 
Drying, recirculated air in 
Drying rate 
Hard, Masonite process 
Hard panel 
Heat insulation 
Identifiable 
Insectproof 
Insulaticn 
White water fibers and 


: peat 
Mildewproofing, sodium penta- 
chlorophenate for 
Mill, shoe heels from 
Multiply, dyed middles 
Paraffin-coated, Methocel 
Pasting of 
Sound insulation 
Static bending test 
Overhang, effect of .... 
Span length, effect of 
Stiffness, factors in 
Stiffness factor 
Overhang, effect of .... 
Span length, effect of .... 
Straw 
Water vapor permeability, sug- 
gested TAPPI method .... 
Zine resinate in 


. -126, A194 


29 121-134 No. 22 May 30 291-302 
7 135-148 No. 23 June 6 303-314 
14 149-162 No. 24 June 13 315-326 
21 163-176 No. 25 June 20 327-338 
28 177-190 No. 26 June 27 339-366 


126, 


128 
175 
174 
P60 
250 
A149 
A149 
P61 
252 
P60 
P28 
P60 
252 


P61 


186 
P60 
P28 
248 


P60 
110 


112 
111 


111 


242 
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BOEHM, ROBERT M. stastios 
and chemicals from w 

Boiler control ............ 

Boilers, regulators for .. ‘ 

BOLLER, E. R., LANDER, J. io 
and MOREHOUSE, R.” Per- 
formance of sodium silicate ad- 
hesives in the manufacture of 
corrugated fiberboard 

Book paper, drying rate 

Bockbinding, latex adhesives in . 

Box corner stay ta 

BRABENDER, G. Water vapor 
permeability. Progress report of 
of the TAPPI Subcommittee on 
Water Vapor] wp = 

a Brookbank, 
Sy ia 


BREY ice FRANK XS. Velo cold 
set process in printing and its 
relationship to paper ee 

Broke beater, bacterial problems .. 

BROOKBANK, E. B.,_ and 
BRAUNS, F. E. Chemical nature 
of Douglas fir Rees eecceccecs 

BROWNING, KIM- 


BLE, G. e * rerephthatic acid 
— a Snenemaian of the 
acidity rae Ss66nsencnnene 
— M. A. See Lewis, 


burner gases, heat recovery 
Butter carton board 
Butter wrappers, oat flour in .... 
Butyl alcohol 
Aspen pulping, use in 
Jack pine pulping, use in .... 
Recovery from pulping liquors 


Cc 


Cadmium acetate in antitarnish 
paper 
Cado 
pu 
Calchen carbonate 
Alkyd resin coating 
Blended with other pigments, 
value of 
Clay mixture, coating with 
Coating, adhesives for 
Coating, evaluation for 
Coating, value for 
Pulp flocculation, effect on 
Solubility 
Calcium chloride, reacticn with 
sodium aluminate 
Calcium phosphate, solubility .... 
CAMPS-CAMPINS, F. How the 
properties of adhesives are re- 
lated to the properties of paper 
surfaces 
Capillaries, flow in 
CARLSON, T. a. Bending tests of 
corrugated board and their sig- 
nificance 
CARPENTER, CHARLES, 
RITTER, G. A. Use of swamp 
black gum sulphate pulps for 
high grade papers 
Casein 
Bituminous paper and beard, 
use in 
Calcium 
use in 
Coating, 
Hydrolysis during storage 
Manufacture 
Paper, distribution in 
Review 
Roofing granules, coating of .. 
Solutions, preparation of 
Solvents 
Waterprocfing with 
Caster oil 
Sulfonated, in wax paper 
Transparent oil paper, use for 
Catalysts for bleaching 
Causul metal in sulphate mills ... 
Cell filters, pulp removal from 
Cellate B, photomicrographs 
Cellufoam 
Cellulomonas in slime 
Cellulose 
Acid hydrolysis, ethyl mer- 
captan in study of 
Alkali complexes 
Alkali sorption curves 
Ash content, relation of car- 
boxyl group 
Carboxyl group, determination 


o 

Copper alkali complexes 

Copper barium complex 

Crystalline nature 

Density 

Determination, use cf ethanol- 
amine 

See also Alpha-cellulose 

Dielectric constant 

Heat of wetting 

Hydrolysis constant, phosphor- 
ic acid 

Internal surface by  thallous 
ethylate method 


Lignin complex ....... 
’ Molecular structure 
Molecular weight 
Organic liquids, sorption of 
Polymerization degree 
Age, effect cf 
Hydrolysis, calculation from 
Regenerated 
Alkali sorption curves 
Polymerization degree 
Swelling 
Waterproof 
X-ray study 
Sodium hydroxide complexes 
Solubility, relation of 
merization degree 
Specific heat 
Specific volume 
Swelling in alkali 
Thallous ethylate, 
with 
Viscosity in phosphoric. acid ‘ 
Water, sorption of 
X-ray structure 
Zinc chloride, solubility, in 

Cellulose acetate, use in paper 

Cellulose ester anges for printing 
paper .. 

Cesium hydroxide, cellulose com- 
pounds with . 

CHIDESTER, G. Mc- 
GOVERN, i. N. Effect of acid 
concentration and _ temperature 
schedule in pulping resinous 
woods 

China wood 
papers 
Chipper knives 

Chips, cleaning method 

Chitin, deacetylated in paper 

Chlorine 

Absorption equipment 
Absorption tower 
Review 

Chlorine process, bagasse 

Chlorine water, bleaching with ... 

Chromobacter in slime 

Circulation pumps, constructional 
materials 

CLARK. JAMES d’A. 
quality cf groundwork 

Clark paper softness tester 

Clay 

Calcium carbonate mixture, 
coating with 
Coating, value for 
Flocculation 
Pulp floctulation, effect on ... 
Review 
Coating 
Acrylic resins .. 
Blanc fixé 
Calcium carbonate 
Adhesives for 
Clay 
Casein 
Distribution in paper 
Evaluation of 
Casein demand 
Casein-clay 
Cellulose ester lacquers 
Clay 
Greaseproof 
Lacquers 
Lithopone 
Massey process 
Methocel 
Coating 
Moistureproof 
Pliolite 
Printing paper 
Requirements of pigments for 
Satin white 
Synthetic resins 
Titanium dioxide 
Vinyl resins 

Coating colors 
Dispersion, method of 
Evaluation method 

Ccir, pulping 

Cold set printing process 

Containers, waterproofing 

Converting industry 

Humidity _ control 
Rubber adhesives in 

Copper, toxicity 

Copper acetate in antitarnish paper 

Copper oxide in antitarnish paper 

Copper sulphate 

Antitarnish paper, use in .... 
Starch preservative 

Cornstalks, neutral sulphite process 

Ccrrosion, value of pH control 

Cotton, action of nitric acid 

Cotton linters, use for rayon 

Cotton plant, use for rayon 

Cottonwood pulp for viscose 

Ccumarone resins in stencil sheets 

Crenothrix in slime 

Cuprammonium hydroxide,  cellu- 
lose complex from 

Cylinder machine 

Apron 
Dieckbrader vacuum deckle .. 


345 
Al41 
248 


Al41 
Al4l1 
P7 


Flow mixer 

Flow spreader 

Mold head 

Operating variables 

Stream flow vat system 

Upfiow headbox 

Vat circle flow 

Vats, types of 
Cylinder mold 

Mounting 

Wire covering, soldered 


D 


Dandy rcll, soldered wire covering 
DAV DSON, GLENN, Effects oi 
the wettability of paper coating 
raw stock 
Deckle, vacuum ’ 
Degree of flocculation 
Dehydroabietic acid 
Deinking, bentonite in > 
Dieckbrader vacuum deckle ... 
Diethyl phthalate in permeability 
test for paper 
Diffusers, constructional materials 
Digester 
Experimental 
Externally heated, prevention 
F gypsum deposition 
uor circulation 
Sidhe 
edetmasicns materials 
Corrosion - resisting 
lining 
Hang-ups, cause of 
Wallin and Svensson cir- 
culating system 
Disintegrator 
Circular disks 
Horizontal rolls 
Rolling action 
Doctor blade, leather 
Douglas fir 
ignin 
Sulphite process 
Dowicide, acticn on felts 
Drier 
Electric radiation heater 
Supplementary heating 
Droop type regulator 
Drying 
Air system 
Board 
Rate of 
Recirculated air 
Book paper, rate of 
Coated paper 
Moisture content cf web, con- 
trol of 
Printing paper 
Pul 


Steam pressure, effect on 
rate 
Review 
Drying cils in transparent paper .. 
Dyestuffs, review 


Electric drive, sectional 
ELY, F. G. See Wilcoxson, L. "§; 
Emien, pulping 
Emulsions, revie 
ERSPAMER, AUGUST. The floc- 
culation and dispersion of paper- 
making fibers 
Escherichia in slime 
Esparto, neutral ae process 
Ethanolamine, woo xtraction 
with 
Euphorbia, analysis of 
Evaporator tubes, constructional 
materials 
Evaporators 
Constructional materials 
Corrosion problems 
Evino, pulping 


FAHLGREN, SVEN. The Wallin 
and Svensson circulating system 
Fats, oat flour for prevention of 
rancidity . 
Fatty acid soaps in paper 
Feedwater 4 
Seawater purification for 
Zeolite treatment 
Felt 
Dowicide, action of 
Drying, hot air for 
Felt guide 
Ferrous hydroxide, solubility 
Fiber membrane, nature of 
Filler 
Annaline 
Flocculation 
Functions of 
Lithopone 
Retention 
Rentonite, effect of 
Colloidal aspects 


A150 
A150 


A150 
100 
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Factors in 
Theories 
Review . 
Filters, | vacuum, 
materials 
FISHER, HARRY C. Causes for 
the recent interest in bacteria in 
paperweee 


Fla 
FL “EMING, JOHN D. See Nason, 
H. 


Flocculating agents 
Pulps 
White water 
Fluorides as starch preservative .. 
Foam prevention 
Hexuronol 
Octyl alcohol 
Fermaldehyde as starch preserva- 
tive 
Fourdrinier machine 
Cross-current flow 
Head box 
Pulp flow, control of 
Fourdrinier wire 
Multiple weave 
Pulp, kneading action on .... 
Seams 
Seams, flexible (welded) 
Twill weave 
Weaves 
Fraxinus mandshurica Rupr., anal- 
ysis, pulping 
Fraxinus rhynchophylla 
analysis, pulping 
FRIEDEN, AL EX ANDER. Rela- 
tion of starch to microbiological 
problems and methcds for con- 
trolling bacterial growth 
Furfural polymers, use as 


, - cellulose, 
TAPPI method 
Glue 
Molded pulp articles, use in .. 
Review 
Glutin as adhesive 
Glycerol-glutin adhesive 
Golden Valley Paper Mills 
GOLDSMITH, PHILIP 
Stream flow vat system 
GRAFF, JOHN H. Weight fac- 
tors of aten pulps 
Grasses, neutral sulphite process 
Gre aseproofing 
Methocel 
Synthetic resin emulsions .... 
Vinvl resins 
Grignard reagent, effect of solvent 
on 
GREEN, L. G. 
pulp 
Guide rolls, bearings 
Guijo, pulping 
Gurley-Hill S-P-S_ tester 
Gurley stiffness tester 


H 


HANSON. H. H., and POOR, 
E. N. Non-fibrous raw materials 
in the paper industrv in 1939 .. 

Naplographium in stored pulp ... 

Hard paper 

Hardwoods. See Pulpwood 

HARRIS, CHAPIN A.,_ and 
PURVES, C. B. Method for 
estimating the internal surface of 
cellulcse by means of thallium- 
ethvlate 

HASSELSTROM, TORSTEN, 
McPHERSON, JOHN DB and 
HOPKINS, SA . Jr. Identity 
of resin acids. I, Pinabietic acid 
of Finnish tallol ...... 

Head box 

HEIGL, C. H. See Hisey, W. O. 

Hemp 

Neutral sulphite process 

Hexuronol 

HISEY, W. O., ‘and HEIGL, Cc. 
H. Drainage resistance of paper- 
making pulps 

HOCK, CHARLES W., and SEI- 

FRIZ, WILLIAM. Microdis- 
section of paper pulp fibers .... 

Holocelluose 

Composition 
-rystal arrangement 
i Swelling properties ee 

H Wocd, determination in 
OPKINS, SAM, Jr. See Hassel- 
Strom, T, 


HUGHES, A. E. See Roderick, H. 


— and RODERICK, H. 
coating pigments .... = —— 


Hull fi 
Hemuane” use for rayon 


y, solutions for control of 


August 22, 1940 


HUNTLEY, ROBERT F., and 
TORREY, R. HAMILTON, 
Promoting satisfactory bacterio- 
logical conditions in the paper 
mill 

Hydraticn, titanium dioxide reten- 
tion, effect on 

Hydrocellulose, differentiation from 
oxycellulos€ ...+.sseeeeeeeeeers 

Hydrogen ion, properties 

Hydrogen-ion concentration 

Bleaching, role in 
Pulp flocculation, effect on 
Hymenomycetes in stored pulp .. 


I 


IMHOFF, C. E. Function of pH in 
water treatment 
Inconel metal in sulphate mills .. 
INSTITUTE OF PAPER CHEM- 
ISTRY. Instrumentation studies 
XXXIV. Penetration of papers 
by liquids and solutions, I. 
General discussion of the 
phenomena 
XXXV. The Clark paper soft- 
ness tester, with an impor- 
tant note on the Gurley stiff- 
ness tester 
XXXVI. The Gurley-Hill 
P-S tester 
Inter-Society Color Council 
Invert sugar, use in paper 
Iron bacteria in slime 
Iron tungstate in safety paper 
lsochronous regulator 


Jack pine 
Butyl alcohol pulping 
Butyl alcohol-sodium hydrox- 
ide pulping 
Heartwood, pulping 
Lignin-cellulose complex 
Jordan 
Knives, 
Scoops 
Jordan plug 
Jordan roll 


KATZ, J. R., and SEIBERLICH, 
J. Solubility of betal-cellulose in 
aqueous solutions of inorganic 
and organic compounds 

KAUFFELD, GEORGE H., 
Centralized lubrication 

Karaya gum effect on pulp fleccu- 
lation 

Kauri gum 

— G. C. See Browning, 


slitter, changing, fastening 
Knots, effect on pulp yields ... 
KOBE, KENETH A., and SUND- 
LING, JOHN L. Flexible lab- 
oratory bleacher 
KRESS, OTTO. See Rowe, H. W. 


L 


LANDER, J. G. See Boller, E. R. 
LANDES, C. G. Laboratory evalu- 
— _of paper coating raw ma- 


L ANZ, “RAL PH L,. See Miller, L. 


LAUNER, HERBERT F. Reten- 
tion of aluminum ion and hydro- 
gen icn in paper 

Latex adhesives 

Tie bands, use in 

Lead acetate in antitarnish paper 

Leather, artificial, impregnants for 

LEE, eee S. Research in 
industr eocceocess 

LEE, JAMES A. Materials of con- 
struction for sulphate we mills 

LEWIS, H. F., BRAUNS, E., 
and BUCHANAN, M. A. Wxict 
ence and nature of fiber mem- 
branes 

Lignin 

Acids, solubility in 
Acridine from 
Aniline, action of 
Aniline plastics .. 
Benzyl alcohol, isolation with 
Cellulose complex 
Chlorine-sodium sulphite color 
FERCHON ceccocccccvceevece 
Determination 
Preextraction, effect of .. 
Zinc chloride-hydrochloric 
acid for .ccccccccccece 
Douglas fir .. a< 
a-Ethoxypropiosyringobe from 
a-Ethoxypropioveratrone from 
Formaldehyde from 
Hardwood 
a-Hydroxypropiovanillone from 


Methylenedioxy group in 
Native 
Nitric acid, action of 
Non-existence of 
Oak, action of alcoholic hydro- 
chloric acid 
Plastics 
Sulphuric acid ester 
Synthesis in plant, theory of 
Thioglycolic acid, action cf 
Lignocellulose, alkaline pulping .. 
ae — ‘ 
inseed oll in transparent 
Lint cotton for we. ee papers 
Lippke system of drier control ee 
Lithium hydroxide 
Cellulose, sorption by 
Cellulose compcunds .... 
Lithopone 
Coating, value for 
Locust bean gum, effect on pulp 
flocculation 


Lubricating oils, Bn. of filters for 
Lubricating system, centralized 
Lysalbinic acid salts in paper .. 


McREADY, D. W. Influence of 
aw and adhesives on 
strength properties cf corru 
fiberboards oe 

—_—s J. N. See Chidester, 

Machine room, ventilation 

McPHERSON, JOHN OD. See 
Hasselstrom, =. 

Magnesium bicarbonate, reaction 
with sodium aluminate ........ 

Magnesium carbonate, solubility .. 

Magnesium perchlorate, use for de- 
termining water vapor permea- 
bility 

Magnesium sulphate 

Sodium aluminate, reaction 
with 

Titanium dioxide retention, 
effect on 

Mannitol, use in paper ‘ 

Maple ee ethanolysis 

MARTIN, W., and WILLETS, 
W. R. \eaaiie of fillers .... 

Martinson sheet coater 

Mascor 

Masonite process 

Mechanical pulp 

Beating, effect of 
Blending 

Blue glass test 
Classification test 
Drainage time 
Fines, effect of 
Micro-organisms 
Quality 

Specific volume 

Mechanical pulp mills, slime con- 
trol in 

Mercury tungstate in safety “ 

Metallic papers 

Methocel. See Methylceilulose 

Methylcellulose 

Gelation temperature 
Plasticizers 

Pulp flocculation, effect on .. 
Uses 

Viscosity 

Water-soluble 

MEYERS, FREDERICK J. De- 
velopments in synthetic resins 
and resin emulsions . 

Micrococcus in slime ........ 

Mildewproofing, scdium pentachlor- 
ophenate for ..... ideoneseet ee 

Milk 

Disease hazards 
Paper vs. glass bottles .. 

Milk containers, oat flour in 

Milk of lime pumps, constructional 
materials . > 

Mill board, shoe heels from 

MILLER, LEWIS B. TAPPI sur- 
vey of progress in water tech- 
nology for 1939 

— TAPPI survey of paper mill 
water requirements 

— and LANZ, RALPH L. The 
effect of water hardness on_ the 
formation of floc wes sodium 
aluminate 

Molave, pulping 

Mold head 

Molded pulp articles 

Elastic binders i 
Manufacture 
Monel metal in sulphate mills .. 
ven R. See Boller, E. 


MUSHER, SIDNEY. Prevention 
of oxidation and rancidity in 
paper with oat flour 
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N 


NASON, K., SHUMARD, R. 
Ss. and ELEMING: JOHN D. 
Microbiology of pulp and white 
water systems 

Neutral sulphite process 

Newsprint 

Per capita consumption 

Price trends 

Red pine 

Southern pine 
Newsprint industry 

Canada 

Management problems 

Statistics 

United States 

Wage rate 

Nickel acetate in antitarnish paper 

Ni-Resist in sulphate mills 

Nitrolignin 

Nonfibrous Raw Materials Com- 
mitte, report .. 

NORDELL, ESKEL, and RICH- 
HEIMER, CHARLES E. Ray- 
onier Fernandina water treat- 
ment plant 


Oat flour 
Hydrogen-ion concentration, 
effect of 
Paper, use in 
Surface sizing 
Octadecy! alcohol, use in paper .. 
Octyl alcohol, foam prevention 
with 
Odiénejé, pulping 
Offset printing, coated paper in .. 
Oilproofing, vinyl resins for 
Olein, use in glycerol-glutin adhe- 
sive 
Olive oil, sulfcnated, use in wax 
papers 
Ossingo, pulping 
Oxycellulose 
Auric chloride reaction 
Carbonyl groups in 
Color reactions 
Fehling solution, action with 
Hydrocellulose, differentiation 


Paint 


Protective 
Paper 
Acidity, effect cf alum 
Antitarnish 
Artificial leather base 
Bacterial content 
Drying, effect of 
Interest in 
Oat flour, effect of 
meen control, significance 


oO 
Bacterial problems 
Bacteria-proof 
Batique 
Bituminous, casein in 
Bond, swamp black gum for 
Book, drying rate 
Brightness 
Calcium carbonate coating, 
effect of 
Coating, effect cf 
Calcium carbonate coating 
Cellulose acetate in 
Coated 
Case ink test and picking 
in printing, relation 
Casein, distribution in 
Coat weight, effect of 
Drying 
Evaluation method 
Machine for 
Manufacture 
Massey process 
Offset process 
Picking 
Pigments for 
Pigments, value «f 
Cone raw stock, evaluation 
o 
Diffusion rate of water 
Drying 
Duplex, tar-asphalt for 
Electrical insulating 
Fatty acid soaps in 
Flexural rigidity 
Foodcontainers, no health haz- 
ard 
Gelatin 
Glassine 
Ash and transparency 
ratio 
Bekk smoothness and 
transparency ratic .... 
Fiber length, effect of 
Gloss 
Gless and transparency 


eee 
Photomicrographic ~— z 
Solid fraction 
Specular reflectance 
Transparency 
Transparency ratio 
Gloss, effect of calcium car- 
bonate coating 
Gloss ink, methocel in 
Glue-g l y ce r o 1 -formaldehyde 
treated 
Glycerol in 
Hard 
Heat resistant 
Ice 
Impregnation, air current in 
Ink receptivity 
Calcium carbonate ccating, 
effect of 
Coating, effect of 
Invert sugar in 
Java 
Liquid flow in 
Lysalbinic acid salts in 
Mannitol, use of 
Marbled 
Photographic printing 
meth 
Mechanical sorting 
Metallic 
Synthetic resins in 
Moiré 
Multiple impregnation 
Oat flour in 
Oiled 
Opacity 
Calcium carbonate  coat- 
ing, effect of 
Coating, effect of 
Pasting cf 
Penetration, theory of 
Pliability, soaps for 
Poore structure 
Printing 
Cellulose ester lacquers for 
Drying rate 
Two or more colors 
Proofing 
Reinforced 
Resin acid soaps in 
Rigidity 
Rubber, tacky, carrier sheet 
for 
Safety 
Electrically conductive fila- 


Rayon threads in 

Salts 
Satin 
Smoothness 

Calcium carbonate coating, 

effect of 

Coating, effect of 

Softness 


Sorbitol, use of 
Sorting machine 
Stiffness 
Strontium glycercphosphate in 
Synthetic resins in 
Terpinol hydrate i 
Tie bands 
Tissue, soaps for 
Transparent, oils for 
Triethanolamine in 
Triphenyl phosphate in 
Varnish label, methocel in 
Velvet 
Verminproof 
Waterproof, noiseless 
Waterprocfing 
Zein-formaldehyde 
Wax-titanium pigments in 
Waxed 
Sulphonated alcohols in 
Sulphonated oils in 
Waxes in 
Wet strength, high 
Wood fiber-oil emulsion 
Wood grain 
Photographic printing 
method 
Wrapping 
T.aminated 
Tobacco 
Waterproofing 
Paper industry 
Indian 
See also Newsprint industry 
Paper machine 
Air bubbles, prevention of ... 
Developments 
Electric drive 
Regulators 
Speed control 
Paper milk bottles 
Bacterial count 
Glass bottles, comparison with 
U. S. Public Health Service 
approval 
Paper mill 
Bacterial control 
Bacteriological survey 


P26, A142 


P26 


Al42 


P6 
105 


Bengal Paper Mills ........ 
Finnish .... 
Golden Valiey "Paper Mills. as 
Lohja-Kotka Co. kraft mill.... 
Rosenlow & Co., W. ...-++5. 
Southern United States 
Walkiakoshi mill 
Woolford Paper Mills 
Paper testing 
Acidit 
Alum, effect of 
Terephthalic acid eee 
Ash ..0.. 
Bacterial count 
Expansivity ; 
Moistureproofness 
Paraffin ... 
Penetration, ‘theory of 
Permeability 
Color, effect of ......... 
Photoelectric method 
Thickness, effect of 
Porosity, Gurley-Hill 5 
tester ..... 
Rate of penetration test 
Sampling for 
Size resistance 
Photoelectric method 
Theory of 
Smoothness 
Bekk tester 
Gurley R-D tester 
Gurley-Hill S-P-S tester ... 
Softness 
Clark tester 
Gurley-Hill S-P-S tester . 
Stiffness 
Clarke softness tester for 
Gurley tester Soke 
Transudation tests 
Water vapor permeability, pro- 
posed TAPPI method 
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Complete Flakt Drier Installation 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Vancouver, B. C., August 17, 1940—Final details 
have now been completed in connection with the in- 
stallation of the new Flakt drier at the plant of the 
Powell River Company at Powell River, B. C. This 
machine, which is of Swedish design, is one of the 
first of its kind to be manufactured in Canada, having 
been made almost entirely in Three Rivers, Quebec. 

The drier is located in the sheet pulp plant building, 
which was recently doubled in size, and it is con- 
tinuous with the Kamyr wet machine. Nearly one 
half of the building is taken up with the Kamyr 
machine, Flakt drier, baling press and handling equip- 
ment, the remainder being available for storage and 
tracks. The function of the drier is to take the sheet 
pulp from the Kamyr machine at about 50 per cent 
air dry and dry it further to an air dryness of 90 
per cent or over. 

This apparently simple operation requires a ma- 
chine over 90 feet in length, about 16 feet in width, 
and some 17 feet in height, and has necessitated the 
running of a new line from the steam plant about 
1500 feet long. From the outside the machine has the 
appearance of a gigantic steel box with glass windows 
at each end. Inside, it is packed with steam radiators 
between which pass chain conveyors joined together 
with light steel tubes. Floors of sheet steel divide the 
machine into 11 sections. The drying process is as 
follows: 


The damp sheet of pressed, high grade sulphite 
pulp from the Kamyr machine enters the Flakt drier 
at the bottom. It is then carried along the entire length 
of the machine, doubling backwards and forwards 
eleven times, and finally emerges from the top of the 
far end, a hot, dry sheet ten feet in width ready for 
the slitting, cutting and baling processes. 

The Flakt drier is very economical of steam. One 
reason for this is that the walls of the machine are 
heavily insulated, another is to be found in that 
important part of the equipment, the economizer. The 
economizer works like the radiator of a car, but in 
reverse, its object being to warm the incoming air 
by means of the waste heat from the machine. The 
warm, moist, outgoing air is conducted through a 
mass of narrow ducts made of a special alloy, and into 
the atmosphere. The incoming fresh air is sucked 
between these ducts, gathering up heat from them, and 
into the drier, where it is further heated by means 
of the steam radiators. The cycle is completed by the 
air passing back to the economizer with its burden 
of moisture from the drying pulp. The circulation of 
the air in the drier, is accomplished by six fans 
rotating at a speed of 3000 revolutions every minute. 
These fans are beautiful examples of high grade en- 


gineering ; light and perfectly balanced, a touch will 
rotate them, 
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Visitors to the plant are immediately impressed by 
its airiness and cleanliness, and by the attractive ap- 
pearance of the machinery. In fact, the somewhat 
dainty blue in which the latter is finished drew many 
humorous comments from those who are accustomed 
to somewhat more sombre effects in such utilitarian 
equipment. 


Co: Analysis Simplified 


For measuring the percentage of CO, in the flue 
gases of boiler furnaces, Bacharach Industrial In- 
strument Company, 7000 Bennett street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has announced a chemical type CO, analyzer, 
trade-name Fyrite. An important new feature is the 
gas sampling equipment which includes a primary 
flue filter with a replaceable filtering thimble. Other 
new features and improvements are said to make the 
instrument even simpler, faster, and more fool-proof 
than the model for servicing domestic heating equip- 
ment which was introduced last year. 

Operation is very simple. A flue gas sample of 
known volume is pumped to the instrument by hand 
with a rubber bulb and trapped in the instrument 
automatically by pulling off the sampling hose. The 
instrument is then turned upside down and back 
again to mix the gas sample with the absorbing re- 
agent, which is said to be good for several hundred 
samplings before replacement is required. The suc- 
tion created due to the complete absorption of the 
CO, pulls the absorbing fluid up an amount equal to 
the CO, absorbed. Consequently, it level shows the 
percentage of CO, in the gas. 

The instrument is a precisely formed plastic 
molding of water-white transparency and compact 
modern design. The gauge fits snugly into the hand, 
and its proportions are balanced so that it is not 
easily upset when placing it on a table, bench or 
ledge. 


Pulp and Paper Lead Payrolls 


According to figures issued by the British Columbia 
Government, lumbering and the pulp and paper in- 
dustry led the province in increases in industrial pay- 
rolls during 1939 despite the fact that this period only 
covered the first four months of the war, and that 
lack of shipping caused some lumber plants to close 
down for part of this period. 

The lumber industry showed a gain of $2,250,000 
on a payroll of $28,853,601, which with 27,388 em- 
ployees works out at an average of $27.14 per week. 
This is an improvement of 55 cents in the weekly 
average over the previous year. ; 

In the pulp and paper industry the gain was $611,- 
000 on a payroll of $4,688,341. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Making Stock 


Giving Manifests of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Other Ports of 
Newsprint, Wrapping, Writing, Coated, Blotting, Tissue, Strawboard, 
bleached Sulphite More. Acute—Some Grades of Old Waste Lower. 


Effective September 30, 1939, under Treasury Decision 
49,970, all publications, exchanges and trade associations, 
were denied access to import manifests at the New York 
Customs House. The Paper Trade Journal and other 
interested parties have vigorously protested this ruling, 
and as soon as the order of the Treasury Department is 
modified or rescinded, full publication of all manifests 
will be resumed in these columns. In the interim, the 
Paper Trade Journal is making every possible effort to 
gather all available information from manifests, at vari- 
ous outside sources. 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 17, 1940 
SUMMARY 
Cigarette paper 
Newsprint 
Wrapping paper 
Cellophane paper 
asics wens sy ahn ie se shone vesnenncn cd 84 bbls. 
Writing paper 
Miscellaneous paper 


CIGARETTE PAPER 
Rohner Gehrig & Co., , Liinahamari, 328 cs. 


NEWSPRINT 

H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 362 rolls. 
International Paper Co., , Gatineau, 287 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 385 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc.. ———, Donnacona, 339 rolls. 
International Paper Co., . Gatineau, 293 rolls. 
H. G. Craig Co., Inc., , Donnacona, 346 rolls. 
Jay Madden Corp., , Liinahamari, 767 rolls. 


WRAPPING PAPER 
J. B. Morris Co., Inc., , Liinahamari, 35 bls. 


CELLOPHANE PAPER 
, Yokohama, 6 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 
, Liinahamari, 84 bbls. 


WRITING PAPER 
———, Excambion, Lisbon, 1 cs. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
Japan Paper Co.. ———, Yokohama, 43 cs. 
T. N. Fairbanks Co., , Yokohama, 11 cs. 
Frismer, Inc., , Yokohama, 6 cs. 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., , Yokohama, 9 cs. 
—-, , Yokohama, 2 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Irving Trust Co., Barroso, Rio, 83 bls. old cloths. 
Irving Trust Co., Barroso, Recife, 65 bls. old cloths. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Santos, Buenos Aires, 15 bls. rags, 
11 bls. threads, 19 bls. cuttings, 37 bls. old canvas. 


OLD ROPE 
Irving Trust Co., Barroso, Rio, 118 bls. 


GLUE STOCK 
, Marseilles, 130 bags. 


Sherwin Bros., 


Jay Madden Corp., 


Rex & Reynolds, 


CASEIN 


American British Chemical Supplies, Mormacgull, Buenos 
Aires, 2,000 bags, 100,000 kilos. 

Balfour Guthrie & Co., Mormacgull, Buenos Aires, 847 bags, 
50,820 kilos. 


WOOD PULP 

Pulp Sales Corp., ———, Petsamo, 508 bls. prime pulp, 4,483 
bls. prime strong sulphate, 1,143 bls. prime strong sul- 
phite. 

Pulp Sales Corp. ———, Liinamahari, 1,308 bls. prime 
strong sulphate, 261 tons; 1,740 bls. prime strong sul- 
phite, 292 tons. 

WOOD PULP BOARDS 
Jay Madden Corp., , Petsamo, 37 bls., 115 rolls. 


BOSTON IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 17, 1940 
—,, ———, Shanghai, 100 bls. cotton waste. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING AUGUST 17, 1940 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Santos, Buenos Aires, 98 bls. old 
cottons, 49 bls. old cloths. 


Chas. S. Bassett Gets New Line 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., August 19, 1940—Chas. S. Bassett, 
10 High street, has become sole New England agent 
for twines and cordage for Schoolfield & Co., Inc., 
New York, who are sole selling agents for Cunard 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga.; Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, 
Ga.; American Yarn and Processing Company, Mt. 
Holly, N. C.; Globe Mills Company, Mt. Holly, N. 
C., and Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Danville, Va. 


Japan’s Pulp Schedule Lags 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., August 19, 1940—Japan’s 
production of wood pulp is falling far below the 
levels set in the five-year plan formulated three years 
ago, the Commerce Department reports. Shortage of 
electric power and coal, augmented by the scarcity of 
construction materials for projected plants, is held 
largely responsible. The five-year plan called for a 
1940 production of paper and rayon pulp of 1,507,000 
tons. 


Container Corp. Completes New Division 
Fort Wortu, Texas, August 19, 1940—The Con- 


tainer Corporation of America announces the com- 
pletion of its new Texas manufacturing division at 
2617 W. 7th street. The plant has facilities for mak- 
ing both folding cartons and corrugated shipping 
containers. J. R. Neil is director of manufacturing 
and sales. 
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New York Paper and Pulp Market Review 


Paper and Pulp Markets Continue To Reflect Seasonal Quiet And 
Are a Little Weaker At This Date — Rag Market Slow — Prices 


Office of the Paper Trape Journat, 
Wednesday, August 21, 1940. 


Wholesale sales during the current week are mod- 
erately good in many grades of paper, according to 
reports received from many manufacturers’ represen- 
tatives, jobbers, and general paper merchants. From 
these reports the volume of sales appears to be around 
7 per cent higher than at this date last year, with a 
decline of about 3 per cent from the high point in 

une. 

; The general business outlook continues favorable. 
Some hesitation appears reflected in industrial pur- 
chasing and commodity prices are fairly stable. 

The index of general business activity rose to 101.9 
per cent for the week ended August 10, from 101.5 
per cent for the preceding week, compared with 91.3 
per cent for the corresponding week last year. 

Paper production of 227 mills for the week ended 
August 10 was estimated at 91.1 per cent, compared 
with 82.4 per cent for 1939, with 77.2 per cent for 
1938, with 82.1 per cent for 1937, and with 81.5 per 
cent for the corresponding week in 1936. 

Paper board production for the week ended August 
10 was 74.0 per cent, compared with 71.0 per cent for 
1939, with 65.0 per cent for 1938, with 75.0 per cent 
for 1937, and with 74.0 per cent for the correspond- 
ing week in 1936. 

Production of newsprint in North America reached 
a new high record of 445,287 tons for July, 1940. 
Production of domestic mills totaled 82,579 tons. 
Stocks at domestic mills at the end of July, 1930, 
totaled 13,893 tons. 

The present price of $50 per ton on newsprint pa- 
per in rolls is expected to be continued by domestic 
and Canadian mills through the first 1941 quarter. 


Mechanical Pulp 


No important change in the mechanical pulp mar- 
ket has been reported this week. Prices are fairly 
firm, with domestic and Canadian pulp currently 
quoted at from $45 to $46 per ton, delivered. 


Chemical Pulp 


The chemical pulp market is a little weaker this 
week, with spot prices less firm. Good grades of 
foreign unbleached sulphite are scarce and the posi- 
tion of this grade is strong. The weekly estimate of 
all kinds of pulp on dock is 117,000 tons at this date. 
Prices on domestic and Canadian kraft pulp are 
lower and currently quoted at from 3.00 to 3.25, 
f.o.b., pulp mill. 

Rags 
_ Limited buying of a few grades of rags is reported 
in most quarters of the market at this date, with ton- 
nage ordered relatively small. No important change 
in prices has been reported. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Mill buying of old rope continues steady with some 
anxiety apparent among some buyers regarding fu- 


August 22, 1940 


on Some Grades of Paper Stock Off Including No. 1 Mixed Paper. 


ture supplies, as little if any foreign Manila rope is 
now reaching this market and domestic supplies have 
never been adequate to meet normal requirements. 
Prices remain unchanged. 

Trading in old bagging continues in limited volume. 
No important change in prices has been reported dur- 
ing the current week. 


Old Waste Paper 


The old waste paper market continues to reflect 
seasonal quiet, with prices generally weaker and the 
whole market in a condition that may be termed soft. 
Prices hold unchanged, excepting on four grades. 
White ledger stock is lower and currently quoted at 
from 1.95 to 2.05 and colored ledger stock is lower 
and currently quoted at from 1.40 to 1.50. Strictly 
folded news is down to .45 to .47%, and No. 1 mixed 
paper is off and currently quoted at from .32%4 to .35. 


Twine 
No important change in the twine market has been 
reported this week. Prices on all standard grades of 


hard and soft fiber twines continue unchanged at pre- 
vailing market quotations. 





Paper Merchants To Meet in Cleveland 


The next meeting of the Central States Paper 
Trade Association will be held in a private dining 
room of the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on Wed- 
nesday, September 4, 1940, at 11:00 a. m., and the 
next meeting of the Middle States Wrapping Paper 
Association will be held in a private dining room of 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, on Thursday, 
September 5, 1940, at 11:00 a. m. There are a number 
of very important matters to be discussed at that time 
according to John L. Richey, secretary-treasurer of 
both associations. 

First must be considered the decision of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association to insist that all 
members of the Central States Paper Trade Associa- 
tion be members of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation. 

Secondly, the operation of fine paper merchants 
under world war conditions, as well as under condi- 
tions occasioned by the political campaign and the 
impending program on National Defense, which will 
include the problem of the merchants due to probable 
mobilization of the National Guard and Reserves, and 
the proposed compulsory military training program. 

Third, the effect of taxes about to be levied and 
further taxation to be considered next year, as it 
affects merchant operation. 

Fourth, the beginnings of a trend of mill policies 
toward pricing bases which may affect merchants’ 
margins of profit. 

Fifth, the present situation in business as it affects 
the sale of various of our principal commodities. 

Sixth, the need for.a more firmly united front in 
the handling of all these problems on the part of the 
paper merchant. 





MISCELLANEOUS MARKETS 


Office of the Parer TrapE Journat, 
ednesday, August 21, 1940. 


BLANC FIXE—Prices on blanc fixe are firm and un- 
changed and conform to prevailing market levels. The 
pulp is currently quoted at $35 per ton, in barrels, at works ; 
the powder is currently quoted at $50 per ton, f.o.b., works. 
Demand reported moderate for the week. 

BLEACHING POWDER—Quotations on bleaching 
powder are firm. Demand reported steady for the week. 
Bleaching powder is currently quoted at $2 per 100 pounds, 
in drums, at works. 

CASEIN—Prices on casein are firm and unchanged 
for the week. Standard domestic casein, 20-30 mesh, is 
currently quoted at from 13% to 14% cents per pound; 
80-100 mesh, at from 14 to 15 cents per pound. All prices 
in bags, car lots. Argentina casein, 20-30 mesh, is currently 
offered at from 11% to 12% cents per pound. Quotations 
on French casein are nominal. 


CAUSTIC SODA—Quotations on caustic soda are firm 
and continue unchanged at prevailing market prices. De- 
mand continues steady. Solid caustic soda is currently 
quoted at $2.30 per 100 pounds; flake and ground at $2.70 
per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 


CHINA CLAY—Prices on china clay are firm and con- 
form to prevailing market levels. Demand reported mod- 
erate at this date. Domestic filler clay is currently quoted 
at from $7 to $15 per ton; coating clay at from $11 to $22 
per ton, at mines. Imported clay is currently offered at 
from $13 to $25 per ton, ship side. 

CHLORINE—Quotations on chlorine are firm and un- 
changed. Demand reported good for the week. Chlorine is 
currently quoted at $1.75 per 100 pounds, in single-unit 
tank cars, f.0.b., works. 


ROSIN—tThe rosin market is reported firm for the 
week with prices higher, “G” gum rosin is currently quoted 
at $1.70 per 100 pounds, in barrels, Savannah. “FF” wood 
rosin is currently quoted at $1.67 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels, New York. 


SALT CAKE—Prices on salt cake are firm and nominal. 
Demand good. Domestic salt cake is currently quoted at 
$17 per ton, in bulk; chrome cake at $16 per ton. All 
prices in car lots, f.o.b., shipping point. The quotation of 
$10 per ton on imported salt cake is nominal. 


SODA ASH—Quotations on soda ash are firm and con- 
tinue to conform to prevailing market levels. Demand re- 
ported fair for the week. Prices on soda ash in car lots, 
per 100 pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $.90; in paper bags, 
$1.05 ; and in barrels, $1.35. 


STARCH—Prices on corn starch are firm and continue 
unchanged at prevailing market levels. Pearl is currently 
quoted at $2.90 per 100 pounds; powdered starch at $3 
per 100 pounds. All prices in bags, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINA—Ouotations on sulphate 
of alumina are firm. Demand reported good for the cur- 
rent week. The commercial grades are currently quoted 
at $1.15; iron free at $1.60 per 100 pounds. All prices in 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., works. 


SULPHUR—Prices on sulphur are firm and conform 
to prevailing market levels. Annual contracts are currently 
quoted at $16 per long ton, f.o.b., mines. Spot and nearby 
car lots are quoted at $19 per ton. 


TALC—Quotations on talc are firm and continue un- 
changed at prevailing market prices. Domestic talc is cur- 
rently quoted at from $15 to $21 per ton, at mines. Quota- 
tions on imported tale are nominal. 


MARKET QUOTATIONS 


Paper 
(Delivered New York) 


News 
Rol, "co Sumi. ee rae e 
8.00 «« 


Kraft—per 4, —- Sant Zone 
Northern, Ext 
Quality "$5.2 es. 
Superstandard ‘ Sai “ 5. 
Northern Standard 
Wrap) 7¥%s* 4, 
Seid: "Weepelng as. ¢ = 


Tissues—Per Renn —-Conten 


Gant "Toilet, 1 wee 
Bleached Toilet. . 


Pade tbddd 


. 5.26 


Pa Towels, Per or 
Unbleached re. 
r 


Bleached, 

Manila—per cwt.—C. 1. f. a 
No. 1 8.25 
No. 1 sone Wrap- 

5.25 


ing 
Ne PF ucsie la Wrap- 
ae 35 Ib. 5.00 


- 2.10 
3.60 


Chip 35.00 
1. Mia. Li. Chip. 55.00 
hite Pat. Coated. <n -00 


Binders Boards... .73. 00 *¢ 80.00 


The following are representative of 
distributors’ resale prices: 


Rag Content Bonds and Ledgerse— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 
100% 
Rag 


Na.’ 1.$39.10@$46.00 $40.25 @ $47.25 
“— 31.05 ** 36.50 32.20 ** 37.75 
» ™ cove coee 29.90% 35.00 
= 23.60 “* 27.75 24.75 * 29.00 

coce *S sooo 31.65 ** 26.25 
17.55 ** 21.50 18.70 ** 22.75 


14.65 ** 17.75 15.80 ** 19.25 
Colors at $1.00 cwt. extra. 


Sulphite Bonds and Ledgere— 
White, Assorted Items, 
Delivered in Zone 1: 


Bonds Ledgers 


ty ose sii. 00 $16. soqgsis. 25 

° 75 * 11.25 
» 580 « 9:28 330 «« 10.75 
7.30** 9.00 8.50 10.25 

tee’ $1. 00 cwt. extra. 

Free Sheet Book Papers— 


White, Cased Paper, 


Delivered in Zone 1: 


No. 1 Glossy Coated. ..$11.90@$13.50 
No. 2 Glossy Coated... 10.35 “* 11.75 
No. 3 Glossy Coated... 9.55 ** 11.00 
No. 4 Glossy Coated 9.15 ** 10.50 
No. 1 Antique (water- 

8.35 «¢ o. 50 


S82 29 90 0 99:09 
essasssas 


& 5s. C.. 
Ivory & India at $.50 cwt. extra. 


Mechanical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


(Delivered) 
No. 1 Domestic and 


Canadian 45.00 @46.00 


Chemical Pulp 


(On Dock, Atlantic, Gulf and West 
Coast Ports) 


Bleached Sulphite (Domestic 
and Foreign) — 


Prime Bleached Sul- 
3.724%@ 4.00 


Prime Qualities— 
sy-Bleaching Sul- 
hit 3.174% 3.75 


Strong ,Uablensbod 


Sulp 3.174% 3.75 


(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 


Kraft Bleached 4.124%" 
Kraft iene & Strong 3.50 « 
Kraft No. 3.40 « 


(F. o. b. Pulp Mill 
Kraft Domestic al’ ” 
Canadian 3.00 


(Delivered) 
Soda Bleached 


Add 60 cents per 
a A for Albanay: ' ro 50 ‘t ‘tor fast 
0 


Ports East and $3 0 ce 
West of Mackinac Seal, —_ 


Domestic Rags 


New Rags 
(Prices to Mill f. o. b. N. Y.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 
New White, No. 1. 6.75 
Silesias No, 1 4.60 
New Unbleached.. 
Blue Overall 


Old Rags 


White, No. 1— 
Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 

White, No. 2— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous 


Thirds and Blues— 


Repacked 
Miscellaneous .... 


Roofing Rags— 

No. 

No. 2 
No. 
No. 
No’ 


Foreign Rags 
All prices nominal 


New Rags 


New Dark Cuttings.. 2.25 
New Mixed Cuttings. 2.00 
New Light Silesias.. + $3 
Light Fiannelettes.. 
New White Cuttings 
New Light Oxford. 
New Light Prints.. 


Old Rags 


No. 1 White Linens. 7.50 
No. 2 White Linens. 6.50 
Ne. 3 White Linens. 4.50 
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your 
alkalies 
do not 
result 
in 


savings 


More often than not, such methods 

add a hidden cost . . . a cost that 

is hard to trace in the manufacture 

of your paper. Write for the Solvay Products Book 
today for information on ALL Solvay Alkalies! 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Solvay Process Company 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The 
40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit 
New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louls Syracuse 


SOLVAY ee ee 


BUT also a guarantee by men 
who for 75 years have prided them- 
selves in making finer felts. 10 YOU 
—this is the mark of dependability, 
longer felt life and greater saving. 


West Virginia Pulp 
and Paper Company 


230 Park Ave. 35 East Wacker Drive 
New York Chicago 


Public Ledger Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


503 Market St. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Manufacturers of 
ENGLISH FINISH SUPERCALENDERED 
MACHINE FINISHED BOOK 
and LITHOGRAPHIC PAPERS 
Offset, Envelope, Bond, Writing, Mi raph, Ledger, 
Eggshell, Cover and Music Papers, Index Bristol, 
Post Card and Label Papers 


HIGH GRADE COATED BOOK 


KRAFT WRAPPING AND KRAFT ENVELOPE 
KRAFT LINER BOARD 
BLEACHED SULPHITE AND SODA PULP 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED KRAFT PULP 


MILLS: 
Eyeeme, pene 
Cass, Weet Virginia” 
Charleston, South Carolina 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
Gl: POPLAR Bt BROOEKLYSA, N.Y 





No. ite Linens. 2.25 Soft White No. 1.. 1.80 Jute Carpet Threads. 1.50 Khaki Cuttings...... . 
4.25 Soft White Extra.. 2.50 Gunny Bagging— oS ee  * epeeeays 03 
3.25 : Foreign ......++++ 2.75 Corduroy ..... z 
. 2.50 b covovece 120 Domestic ......... 2.25 New Canvas........ .06 
- 1.90 Overissue Mag..... .90 00 Bleachery Burlap.... 4.00 25 B. V. D. Cuttings... .07 « 
git ae y a wat pom.» ~ ; a Burlap— 9 
rd. Lig’ rints... tumbled No. 1... . ° orei ceeccccce - 2.4 : 
Med. Light Prints... Ledger White Stock. 1.95 Domestic “5 Domestic Rags (Old) 
Dutch Blue Cottons. Ledger Stock Colored 1.40 : Scrap Sisal 2. ‘ (F. o.b. Boston) 
French Blue Linens. . Maniia— Scrap Sisal for Shred- White No. 1— 
New Env. Cut.... 1.70 ding 2.30 ts Repacked ........ 2.75 
New Cuttings..... 1.30 Wool Tares, Heavy.. 2.40 . Miscellaneous .... 2.40 
Old Kraft Machine New Burlap Cuttings 3.75 ! White No. 2— 
Compressed bales.. 1.60 Aust. Wool Pouches.. 3.00 Repacked 1.90 
News— : Heavy baling bagging 2.25 y Miscell a... 200 
No. 1 White News 1.75 Paper Mill Bagging.. 1.75 eee 3 eee SY 
Strictly Overissue. .70 J No. 2 Bagging...... .75 go Twos and Blues..... 1.50 
Old R d B . Strictly Folded.... .45 ° - Old Biue Overalls .. 1.60 
ope an ageing Corrugated .60 : Domestic Rags ( New) Thirds and Blues— 
(Prices to Mill, f. 0. b. N. ¥.) No. 1 Mixed Paper... (F. 0. b. Boston) eee teense 


Gunny No. 1— Shirt Cuttings— i 
Foreign .......... 2.75 @ 3.00 Twines New Light Prints. — @ .03  plack Stockings... 35 
Domestic 2.50 “ 2.75 (F. 0. b. Mill) Fancy Percales.... .04 “ .04 No. 4 1.00 
Wool Tares, light... 2.00 ‘* 2,25 Soft Fiber New White No. 1. . tone aeeeeess Se 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 2.12%** 2.25 é (Soft Fiber) New Light Fiannel- 
Bright Bagging 2.25 * 2.50 Coarse Polished— ettes 
Manila Rope— Todie uf Comoe ae 
: ite Hem eached ........ . 
Foreign. . < Fine Polished Silesias No. 1 0 Foreign Rags 
Domestic 4.50 . Fine India........ New Black Silesias.. 3. i (F. o. b. Boston) 
Jute Threads...... 2.62%4*¢ Red Cotton Cuttings ites “me - 
Sisal Strings - 2.10 2, Soft Unbleached... .07 Dark Cottons.......-(nominal) 
Mixed Strings..... 1.10 “ 1. Pa Blue Cheviots..... 8 sont le oe ci Taomiaall 


u Fancy — ; 

New Checks and Blues(nominal) 

Old Waste Papers wa, ing Coes eas to Grad , Old Fustians.... (nominal) 

_ (CF. 0 b. New York) Soft Fiber Rope... Blue Overalls He Old Linsey Garments. (nominal) 
Shavings— Co 5 


° . oe N Silesias - (nominal) 
White Envelope (iiard ‘ Fibe >, New Black, Soft ew Si 


—— ee» 3.10 @ 5.25 Medium Java........ 
7 i i eee eeeeee 
White No. 1.... 2.25 @ 250 Meni m! 


~y 
No 
as 


- 
7 


pe 
so 


NAY OOOH 
wmmocoocoum 


Old Shopperies. ; 
ecw ries. . 
French eee... 


e- 
Rb 


Ssh Ssbs 


7 ed ee 


I] 
re 
255 


Waste Paper 
PHILADELPHIA (f.0.b. Chicago) 


. 2 Shavings— 
Domestic Rags (New) Bagging Sn. 4 Whe ees Old Newspapers— 


(Price to Mill, f.o.b. Phila.) f.o.b. Phila.) lope cuttings.... 315 @ — No. 1 Folded News .70 
: No. I Hard White 2.50 5 No. 1 Mixed Paper .40 


Rhirt Cuttings— 2.6 
New White No. 1. .06 @ .06% Gunny, No. 1— No. 1 Soft White. 2.00 « 2.20 
04 1 
1 


: Foreign ..........Nominal iti 00 ocks— 
N White No. 2. . ; , Ledger and Writings .85 95 Roofing Stocks: 
Light Silesies.. 104% Domestic ........ 2.25 @ as Solid Books 95 1 No. 1. 

Silesias, No. 1 -04 Sisal Rope 1.75 2:00 60 a 


Black Silesias, soft : . 
ae a. ; Mixed Rope........- 75 1.00 


0 

; : Scrap— 

Washable Prints... .~ 

r . MTR Siccosnsysd ; : : 

eee ts : whe eee hess Lio iis Overissue Demand Heavy in Ceylon 

pene pooling to grades— ogg ny “a - - [FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Bancy Peresles...° Burlep .. one SOO ms 3.00 WwW D. C., August 22, 1940—Normall 

y tees . New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 2.25 ASHINGTON, UV. U., /Augus ’ y 


aoe Light Sends ‘ Old Papers over 6,000 tons of overissued newspapers are sold 
a : ” each year in Ceylon, according to a report received 
Gah, Fem) from the American Consulate in Colombo. Prior to 

: ne Hard White 2.50 the outbreak of the war, virtually the entire supply 
New Black Mixed!” : ate White 3.00 . of these papers came from the United Kingdom, the 
. Hof were 1.68 . United States share in the trade being less than 1 per 

Domestic Rags (Old) Solid Ledger Stock.. 1. , cent. During the first quarter of 1940, however, there 
White No. 1— Ledger Stock, white: 1- ; has been a considerable increase in the amount of 


Kepacked ....++++ 3.25 @ 3.75 Ledger Stock, colored J j — 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 “ 275 Mo. 1 Books, heavy... over-issued newspapers imported from the United 
Thirds and Blues— Manila Cuttings ‘ ‘ ‘nabili £ shi 
Miscellaneous .... « 1.65 Print Manila... : 4 States, presumably through the inability of shippers 
Pees ee ee : in the United Kingdom to meet the demand. 
(Export) 50“ 400 No. 1 Mined Paper... . The chief advantages enjoyed by British suppliers 


oofing Stock— Straw Board Chip... ; 2 
P ee Se 1....Stemiaat Binders Board Chip... are a 10 per cent tariff preference and the fact that 
‘ 


on oi SS ees: _ British shipments do not contain colored paper or 
Roofing Bagging.. — “ .70 Old Newspapers : small size papers. The market for overissued news- 
BOSTON papers in Ceylon is restricted to the type of news- 

papers known as white overissues. There is a con- 

Old Papers yy ° stant, steady demand in Ceylon for overissued news- 

(.0.b. Boston) het ae papers and the Consulate has received from various 
Shavings— Corrugated Boxes.... local firms inquiries as to possible American sources 


-60 d 

Kraft ted Ll ; . 
No. 1 Herd White 2.75 @ 3.00 New tee . of supply. Therefore, American exporters who can 
ce 2 Ser, White 338 cuttings 2.125666 supply the demand in this market and meet the price 
No. 2 Mixed + 25 New Kraft Cuttings. 2.00 ‘¢ Pry = : 

Solid Ledger Books.. 1.50 Screening Wrappers .60 ‘ competition should be able to do a good business here. 


SO pees Oe 
Mixed iedgers-<:°! 85 « “90 Bagging 
No. 1 Heavy Books 13 


Manila Rope.... — 


Paper Business Is Improving 


Ro. 1 B » lignt.. j 
Eeenes ition Boston, Mass., August 19, 1940—The paper bust- 
Mantis Eon Gaitings 1:38 openseses Ta ness is improving, according to reports here, with 
ttantia Envelope Cut- é ope . the trade anticipating a good fall. Wholesalers are 


one ‘plank News. 1:20 50 Forces dl 2.40 buying earlier than usual for the fall season. Prices 


Pe spnngees £08 ok hee bes"*"*” ts are firm, with a rather general feeling that present 
40 Manila Rope— levels are low, compared with the cost of raw ma- 


-50 5 Foreign . : 
Domestic e terial. 
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